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BEST NEW SECONDARY TEXT-BOOKS 


tions of its capital. 
standing of its spirit. 


French character. 
tive of the best of French literary style. 
explain all historical and literary allusions. 


TALES OF FRANCE. Edited by Arnold Guyot Cameron, Professor 
of French in Princeton University. 


$1.00 


These tales illustrate both the north and the south of France, as well .as some of the condi-/ 
They reveal the love of the martial in the nation and give a better under- 
Carefully Chosen from the best of the short-story writers, including Jules 
Claretie and Frangois Céppée, they correlate and contrast some of the factors which compose the 
The stories are most interesting in their subject-matter, and well representa- 
A complete vocabulary is included, and numerous notes 


AVERY’S SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


$1 20 


This book is designed to meet the wants of all secondary schools on chemistry, and to provide 
a satisfactory text, a sufficient amount of individual laboratory work, and suitable lecture-table 


demonstrations. 


It is an entirely new book, and possesses the various pedagogical features that 
have made the preceding volumes of the Avery series so successful and popular. 
accuracy of statement mark the definitions, directions, and explanations. 


Clearness and 
The experiments are 


simple and instructive, easily performed, and adapted to the use of inexpensive and easily obtain- 


able apparatus. 
processes. 


Unusual space is devoted to chemistry as applied to important industrial 


KAYSER & MONTESER’S BRIEF GERMAN COURSE 


$1.20 


This introductory German Course, comprising grammar, exercises, reading, and conversa- 
tion, follows the recommendations of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, and of the College Entrance Examination Board. The work provides: careful drill upon 
pronunciation; memorizing and frequent repetition of easy colloquial sentences; drill upon the 
rudiments of grammar; abundant easy sentences designed not only to fix in mind the forms and 
principles of grammar, but also to cultivate readiness in the reproduction of natural forms of 
expression; exercises in word formation leading to an Acquisition of an adequate vocabulary, 
and the reading of graded and connected selections in prose and poetry. 


GATEWAY SERIES OF ENGLISH TEXTS. General Editor, Henry 


van Dyke, Princeton University. 


A series of eighteen volnmes, which includes all the college entrance requirements in English. 
The books are convenient in form, attractively and substantially bound, and printed from clear 
type. The texts are derived from the latest authoritative sources. The notes are added with the 


aim not to make as many as possible, but to make them as useful as possible. 


The editing of 


these volumes is carefully and judiciously done, the books being treated as pieces of literature, 


rather than as frameworks for erudite theories of criticism. 


The actual needs and capacities of 


the young people who are to read and study them have been borne in mind. 


An illustrated descriptive Catalogue’ of High School and College 
Text-Books will be sent without charge to any teacher on request 


AMERICAN 


NEW YORK 


Por 


FRENCH CALENDARS for 1905 
With daily quotations, from 4 best French 
authors, at prices 40c’, 50c. , 75e., $1.00, 
$1.25, and $1.50 each, 


VICTOR HUGO’S WORKS IN FRENCH 
5 vols., 12mo, half morocco, 
$13.50; cloth, $6.50 


Les M serablies. (Abridged.) 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50; half morocco, $3.00 

Notre-Dame de Paris. 2 vols., 12mo, 200 illus- 
trations, half morocco, $6.00; cloth, $3.00. 

Quatrevingt-Treize. 12mo, half morocco, 


$3.00; cloth, $1.50. 
1 vol., 12mo, half 


Les Miserables. 


1 ‘vol., 
Les Travailleurs de la Mer. 

morocco, $3.00; cloth, $1.50. 
Any of th: above sent prepaid for the price. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS’, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., New York. N. W. Cor. 48th St. 


CINCINNATI 


HOLIDAYS 


FRENCH GAMES 
French Conversation Cards. Novel. 50 cents. 
Divided Proverbs (Four languages.) 50 cents. 
Jeu Des Acidemiciens. Witand Wisdom. 75cts. 
Citations Des Auteurs Francais, 75 cents. 
Jeu De Connaisxez-Vous Paris? 75 cents. 
The Table Game. Evciything on the dining- 
room table. 75 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH BOOKS 

Steiman’s Complete Pocket Guide to ger . 
Accurate, a, handy. 1 vol., full leather 
binding, $1.2 

Simple Rules ‘for Ortho. By K. N. Steele, a 
* bridge ”’ 2d edition, revised, 25 5 ets. 

Shakespeare: His Critics and Lovers. (A Perpet- 
ual Calendar. ) Not only useful, but instructive. 
$1.00. 


Send for catalogue of additional books for the holidays at 


(No branch stores) 


BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF 
DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 


Superintendent of Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Philosophy of Arithmetic, = = 


$2.00 


Containing the history of arithmetic derived from the latest discoveries. 


Mental Science and Culture, - 
Normal Methods of Teaching, = - = 


$1.50 
$1.50 


Both works presenting the most approved methods of the New Education. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


923 Arch Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


Conforms to the best modern methods of teaching the correct use of the language. 
First Book in English for third and fourth grades. 
Language Lessons for Grammar Grades. 


Samples sent for examination 25 cents each, 


BOSTON 


NEW Y 


English Grammar for Grammar Schoois. 


THOMPSON, BROWN a COMPANY, 


Correspondence solicited 


CHICAGO 


THE NATURAL 
MOVEMENT METHOD 


TWO GREAT SUCCESSES 


Based on Merit 


By WILLIAM A. WHITEHOUSE 


Supervisor of Writing 
Somerville, Mass. 


Eight Book Series 


New York 


OF PRACTICAL WRITING (MEDIAL) 


A carefully graded system, 
full of original, valuable 
features. Adjustable copy- 
slips give double the ordi- 
nary amount of material 


Per dozen 


Over seven thousand of the 
commonest words of our lan- 
guage, graded and arranged 
according to a definite plan; 
not merely a speller, but an 
elementary word study 


With Syllabication and Primary Accent 


With Words Solid 


THE 
QUINCY 
WORD LIST 


By FRANK E. PARLIN 
Superintendent of Schools 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston 


Chicago 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


PEN AND INK DRAWING. A series of 
drawings showing its perfect adapta- 
. bility to the modern processes of re- 
production, with a brief history of the 
arts of drawing and engraving on wood, 
lithography, and the modern processes 
most closely gorrelated. By George 
Hartnell Bartlett, principal of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art school; mas- 
ter of the City of Boston, Warren ave- 
nue, Evening Drawing school; principal 
of the South Bostom School of Art; 
lecturer on “The History and Develop- 
ment of the Illustrating Art.” Boston: 
H. O. Houghton & Co., The Riverside 
Press. Library edition, large quarto, 
$7.50. Students’ edition, just ont. 230 
pp. Bound in cloth. Quarto size. 
Price, $5.00. Sent postpaid upon recaipt 
of price. a 
There are thousands of young people in 
this country, embryo artists with pen and 
ink, who aspire to make drawing their 
profession, but who, through lack of 


GEORGE H. BARTLETT. 


means or the impossibility of being near 
the great cities, almost the only places in 
which art schools are to be found, are 
denied the proper training. These are 
the people to whom Mr. Bartlett's bso‘ 
will most largely appeal; and he holds 
that any young person with a gift an1 
liking for drawing, the power of applica- 
tion and earnestness and honestness of 
purpose, can perfect himself with no 
other teacher. 

The demand for such work has never 
been so great as at the present time, for 
not only do the magazines and news- 
papers welcome artists of power, finish, 
and originality, but the great business 
houses, large advertisers, pay and pay 
well for such work. This can be seen by 
a perusal of the magazines, papers, street 
ear signs, etc. The one who has some- 
thing to say with his pen, and knows how 
to say it, can always find employment, 
whether his pen makes pictures or forms 
words. 

The demand too for finished line-work 
by publishing houses is yearly growing 
greater. The public is somewhat tired of 
the characterless half-tone, as perfect in 
detail as an automatic piano-player is in 
eryecution, and with just as li.tle soul. 
Tue artistic possibilities and delicacy of 
interpretation with pen and ink are far 
ahead of thewe, even of wood engrav ng, 
and whereas the latter was the costliest 
form of production, the process-cut from 


‘line-drawing is the cheapest and mcs! 


catholic in application. A _ fine-screen 
half-tone, for instance, will print only on 
fine coated paper; and certain plates will 
print only on damp paper. The open, 
line-drawing process-cut prints equally 
well on paper damp or dry, on coated 
stock, on common “news,” or on straw 
board. So much fer the cut and its pos- 
sibilities. 

The caption of this article gives an idex 
of the scope of the book. The feature 
which will appeal to the school-teacher or 
the student is its intense, almost s>*vere 
practicality. It is written not by a 
theorist, but by a man who has prac‘iced 
many of the arts of which his book treats. 
Mr. Bartlett has been one of the busiest 
of men in all lines of his art, including 
those of author and lecturer, and has 
traveled widely. 

A great many of our readers attended 
the exposition at St. Louis, and will re- 
call the great pen-drawing (11x8 fee:) of 
the library buildings in Massachusetts, 
which has been awarded the silver medal. 
Two hundred and thirty-two were shown, 


each in ite correct geographical position 


in the state, and each building architec- 
turally correct. That is, not a buildiag, 
but the building is shown. This has been 
reproduced photographically in reduced 
form on a sheet (18x30 inches) printed on 
plate paper, and will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of fifty cents. It is an artistic 
and valuable picture. 

Mr. Bartlett’s book is his own from 
cover to cover. Every pen-stroke and 
every word is his work, and it is stripped, 
so far as may be, of technical and am- 
bigucus terms, telling its story in plain 
and lucia English, 

‘The author holds that “those who wish 
to practice pen and ink drawing for the 
purpose of having their work reproduced 
should first acquire a knowiedge of the 
power and use of various lines, as it is 
only through such knowledge that they 
ean truthfully translate the shede and 
color values of a composition into lines.’’ 
There are about 125 iilustrations in the 
book, and the method of producing each 
‘is explained in detail. Many of the plates 
are finished works of art. Some are open 
drawings which claim to be only techai- 
cal and descriptive, but embodying cer- 
tain artistic qualities. 

As illustrating the value of the book it 
may be said that not one plate has been 
“pooled.” Hach reduction and reproduc- 
tion is just as the photograph and the 
acid bath left it. This is but one instance 
of the practical value of the lessons. If 
the author errs in any dilection it is in 
the line of modesty. The first pictures in 
the book he calls “simple,” and so far as 
lines go they are simple encugh, but so 
far as effect goes are, many of them, ex- 
quisite bits, perfectly easy of execucion if 
one understands the art‘of interpretation. 
It is this art which Mr. Bartlett teaches 
in his schools and essays to teach in his 
book. There is a regular gradation of 
designs, the student being led on trom the 
simple to the more complex; from build- 
ings with straight lines to the delinea- 
tions of textures, fabrics, character, and 
other details requiring the cunning of the 
artist. 

The other features of the book are set 
forth in its caption. Of these we can 
only say that they are as lucid, as valu- 
able, as practical, and as readable as the 
rest of the book. Particular attention is 
called to the new studenis’ edition, identi- 
eal except in the size of the pages (iderti- 
eal as to the size of the plates) and the 
binding, with the $7.50 library edition, 
and which is sold at $5.00. It forms a 
most valuable class property, as well as 
individual possession, and is one which 
any teacher of classes beyond the kinder- 
garten can use to great advantage. 

Ernest H. Morgan. 

CALDERON’S LA VIDA ES SUENO. 
Edited by William Wistar Comfort, Ph. 
D., instructor in Romance languages in 
Haverford College. New York, Cinein- 
nati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. i2mo. 180 _ pp. 
Price, 70 cents. 

This, the best known of the dramatic 
productions of the great Spanish writer, is 
here presented in a form admirably suited 
to the requirements of American classee. 
Intended for advanced work, the text is 
not overburdened with notes of an ele- 
mentary character, but variations of syn- 
tax are pointed out, and obscure meanings 
are made clear by suggestions or free 
translations. A vocabulary is included. 
The majesty of the treatment and the 
poctiec richness of the verse have mad2 
the play a classic in Spain and popular 
among readers of all creeds. This edi- 
tion should meet with favor from ad- 
vanced students. 

WHITNEY AND PERRY'S FOUR 
AMERICAN INDIANS. By Edson L. 
Whitney and Frances M. Perry. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
can Rook Company. Cloth. 12mo. 240 
pp. With illustrations. Price, 50 cents. 
In simple and interesting form are pre- 

eented here the life-stories of four of the 
greatest American Indians—King Philip, 
Pontiac, Tecumseh, and Osceola. They 
represent four periods of the history of 
the Red Men, from the earliest coming of 
the white settlers to the final expulsicn of 
the Indiang from Florida. The stories are 
told to some extent from the Indian point 
of view, and the injustice of the treatment 
the various tribes have received isa clearly 
explained. Portraits and illustrations 
add to the attractiveness of the book, 
which is intended for supplementary read- 
ing in the fifth year. 


Concerning college football teams, 
Too often it comes to pass, 
The man who’s halfback in the field 
Is way back in hig class. 
—Peliean, 


EIMER & ‘AMEND. 


205-21 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Pitman’s Commercial Speller 
The Journal of Education savs: “The first pocket 
speller that is really worth while.” 


176 pages. Cloth, Price, 35 cents. 


PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING. 
Adopte’ by New York Board of Eduation. 
Published for both Single and Duuble Keyboard. . 
Price, 50 cents; Cloth. 75 cents. 

Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, (West), N, Y. 


‘Hotel Bettectaire 


Broadway and 77th Street, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 

Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 


guests, 
Restaurant 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.”’ Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath...............0. $2.50 per day 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and ‘ber day 
Parlor Bedrooms, with bath and $7 per day 

Every improvement known to modern in- 

nuity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
claire World.” 

MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES. 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 
Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
yrincipal ticket office of the Company. 


D. | FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Paas. and Tkt. Art ROSTON 


THE WAY BY WATER 
VIA 

INE 


THROUGH 

_ LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 

BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 
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CHRISTMAS, 1904. 


BY LUCY HAYES—MAC QUEEN. 

Come and view this lowly manger with the oxen stand- 
ing round, 

You who live, to want a stranger, in the halls where 
kings are found. 

Come and see this gentle mother with chaste Joseph at 
her side, 

You who live by laws none other than your vain heart's 
lust and pride, 


Some, all little children, gladly, with your wealth of 
faith and love, ‘ 

May you never know how sadly some of us dare look 
ahove. 

Come, ye lofty, come, ye lowly, bow low with the Magi 
here, 

For the holiest of the holy is this tiny Infant dear. 

Oh, Thou Christ Child sweet, was ever better way to win 
our love 

Than to show us, thus forever Thy nativity to prove, 

That the good and meck and lowly ever are the first and 
best; 

Next, the wise men, and how wholly valueless are all 
the rest. 


Gold and state and pride and power Thou didst leave to 
lesser kings, 

Showing in the Christmas hour simpler, better, purer 
things. 


Hearts of love and lives of beauty, filled with sacrifice 


and sweet, 
Henceforth shall it be our duty to fling down before Thy 


fect, 

Since we see the Bethlehem story made so vivid to our 
ken, 

How above high Heaven’s glory Thou didst prize the 
hearts of men. 


A CHRISTMAS WISH. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. | 


What blessing can I wish ycu, O my friends, 
Save that the joyful calm of Christmas-tide 
Should wrap your hearts so close that never jar 
Of the world’s care or grief can enier in, 

But only love, to keep you pitiful, 

And faith, and hope, to keep you strong and true? 
“A Merry Christmas” and ‘“‘A Glad New Year” 

1 wish you, and may God’s exceeding love 

Enfold you all, until His tender hand 

Shall lead you safely home, to love’s own land! 


In the pure goul, although it sing or pray, 
‘The Christ is born anew from day to day; 
The life that knoweth Him «hall hide apart 
And keep eternal Christmas in the heart. 


ark, throughout Christendoni joy bells are ringing 
From mountain and valley, o’er land and o’er sea, 
Sweet choral melodies peal.ng and thriliing, 
Echoes of ages from far Galilee; 
Christmas is here, 
Merry old Christmas, 
Cift-beoring, heart-touching, joy-hbringing Christmas, 


Day of grand memories, King of the year. 
--Selected. 


COLLECT. 

Let the peal of the Christmas chimes that fall joy- 
ous on the midnight air ring through our hearts 
and souls to the innermost recesses, fil‘ing our lives 
with good cheer that shall radiate in the glowing 
warmth of human love and sympathy upon our fel- 
lows not only on that day of joy and gladness, but 
through all the days to follow, and into the darker 
shadows and deeper sorrows that come to all of us, 
for the gift of Christmastide is the surpassing Love 
that conquers evil and establishes joy—The Philoso- 
pher, 


VERSES FROM ST. LUEK. 

And ‘there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock 
by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone round about them: 
and they were scre afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 

And.this shall be a sign unto you; ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multi- 
tue of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men. 


VALUE OF THt PUBLIC SCHOOL AND 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH 
ZEN FOR ITS IMPROVEMENT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP IN THE STATE OF MAINE EDU- 
CATIONAL CAMPAIGN, OCTOBER, 1904, 

Is the public school a necessity or merely a tradi- 
tion? It eats up fully one-fourth of the taxes for 
city or town maintenance. The schools cost about 
one-third as much as the roads and bridges, potice 
and fire protection, the support of the poor and tho 
pay of all town officers. Are the schools worth it? 

If the public school saves or wisely and greatly 
promotes the efficiency of your son, does it not pay at 
any cost? 

~The school taxes are the only monies that deal 
with mind and heart, with the human soul. How 
much money paid out on roads and bridges will do 
as much good as that which starts a Pitt Messenden 
or Hannibal Hamlin, a John A. Andrew or a Thomas 
B. Reed, a Henry W. Longfellow, a John D. Long, 
or arn Annie Louise Cary on the road to commanding 
usefu]ness? 

Where is there a town in all the state that has not, 
‘first or last, sent oul some man or woman whose 
prosperity, talent, heroism,. or service to humanity 
has not been of far-reaching import? Is it not as 
importent to raise ten men and women one degree in 
the scale as to raise one ten degrees? And for every 
person whe has attained greatness there are others 
whose combined usefulness is equivalent to the 
superiority of the one. How much in local taxes is 
it worth while to raise to make one man great and 
ten others in their combination great? If you pre- 
vent ten men from dropping in the scale one degree 
or one man from dropping’ ten degrees, is it not 
worth as much as to raise the other ten, or the other 
one? 
Where is there a public school that has not to its 
credit these four factors.—-magnifying the one to 
great attainment and the many to an equal accom- 
plishment, saving the one from the great depth and 
the many from any considerable lapse in ‘honor? 
If your boy is in either of the four groups, is any 
taxation too great? 

When the school has taught all the branches, 
when it has given all the information and trained in 
all the processes, it has hut begun its mission. 
When your children mingle five days in the week for 
thirty or forty weeks in the year for eight years with 
boys and girls from better homes and pcorer, with 
brighter children and duller ones, and always with a 
good directing force as teacher, superintendent, and 
school board, they are getting what can be had no- 
where else at anv price. They learn to get along 
with all sorts and conditions of human nature, they 
learn to get more of life, more in life, more out of 
life than in any other way. Just how much is it 


worth for three-fourths of all the children in a 
school district to know and do more, to think better 
and be better than they otherwise would have been? 

Maine is one-half of all New England in area, 
one-seventh in population, and three-fourths of the 
population is in one-fourth of her area. These two 
facts give the state exceptional conditions. There 
are vast open areas and thickly settled districts. The 
coast from Kittery to Eastport measures . over all 
about 300 miles, but following the coast line in and 
out, and abeut all the islands, Jarge and small, 
through ail the wrinkles of the rock-fringed shore, 
it is as far as from your Portland to {he other one, 
6,o0U miles to the westward. There is more water 
surface to your lakes than in all the land and water 
surface of Rhode Island combined, and yet she haa. 
three-fourths as much population on her land sur- 
face as your entire census reveals. You have made 
your granite-crumpled coast and your far-away lakes 
among your leading resources. There are one-fourth 
as many sons and daughters of Maine now living out 
of the Pine Tree state as in it, and there are one- 
fourth as many persons here annually for their vaea- 
tion days and sporting privileges with rod and gun 
us the census population. 

Those who are of you but not with you, and with 
you but not of you are together one-half as many as 
there are of you. It does seem as though you should 
be credited with those who are either with you or 
of you. The best business interest is in the third 
of a million men and women who live otherwheres 
ull the time or live here a part of the time. 

Maine’s future must lie largely in these two 
classes. The boys and girls must touch the larger 
world either at home or abroad. They cannot help 
it if they will and they will not help it if they ean. 

Shall these boys and girls who go to Boston, New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco be at the top or 
at the bottom in those cities? The schools will 
largely determine which it shall be. The president 


of one of the leading banks in San Francisco was 


born in Gorham; the superintendent of schools of 
Minneapolis in Washington county; the manager of 
tthe largest Conservatory of Music in America, at the 
age of thirty-two, was schooled down in Carroll, far 
away from railread and stage lines; the president of 
the. great Western Reserve University at Cleveland 
at. Farmington; the business manager of the largest 
schoo!book publishing house in the world was a 
Waterford boy; the founder and head of the second 
largest was born at Orland, and of the third largest 
at Salem. . 

Did it pay Gorham, Carroll, Farmington, Water- 
ford, Orland, and Salem to give these boys a start? 
Some of these men could buy out half of these towns 
without missing the investment. 

On the banks of the Dainariscotta is as charming 
a farm as there is in the Union. In a quiet way this 
man raises as good beef and milk as are found any- 
where, as good vegetables and fruits, and sells the 
prodnets of his farm to the summer cottagers, above 
cily prices. .The house is gladdened in July and 
August by those who brighten the farm life and pay 
handsomely for the privileges. The man does not 
work half so hard as did his father-in-law, when he 
ran the place, and he puts more money in the bank 
every year than the elder man did in ten years. His 
wife does not work as hard as her mother did and 
she gets ten times as much out of life, and has a 
good hank account, which her mother never had. 
In winter she visits her*summer friends in their city 
home, and does not pay for the privilege. 

But some skeptic says, “What effect has a rural 
school in the backwoods upon the making of a bank 
president in San Francisco? Or upon the making of 
a Conservatory manager in Boston? If James K. 
Wilson got his inspiration at the little Wh'te Rock 
schoolhouse, and Ralph Flanders in the little un- 
painted schoolhouse at Lindsey’s corner, if their 
aspirations were kindled, their purposes knit, the 
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fountains of hope discovered in those stray weeks of 
rura] school life when they -had time to think, to re- 
solve, to energize their souls, then to that school 
belongs largely the credit of their success. 

What did Watt ever know of steam, Stephenson of 

the locomotive, or Fulton of the steamboat? Har- 
vard with her psychological laboratories and foot- 
ball stadium more closely resembles the wor-t log 
school cabin among the stumps of the last range on 
the Canadian frontier than the Twentieth Century 
Limited or the Kaiser Wilhelm resembles the most 
gorgevus dream of Stephenson or Fulton, and yet 
the civilized world 1,000 years from now will still be 
placing laurel on the brow of Stephenson and Fulton, 
while even now no one knows who invented any one 
of the improvements of the last ten years that gives 
a freight car 25 per cent. greater capacity than was 
dreamed of at the time of the Chicago World's Fair, 
or that enables one steamer on the Monongahela to 
freight more coal than can be carried in 1,000 mam- 
moth freight cars drawn by twenty-five locomotives 
strung along the tracks for six miles. And so the 
“little red schoolhouse” will be justly glorified for- 
ever and forever, while we neglect to read the name 
of the architect carved in the marble of Boston’s 
latest and best palace of education. 

Who shall adequately sound the praises of the 
public schoo! idea of America? Who shall first kiss 
the hand that has penned the public school im- 
primatur upon the life and work of 95 per cent. of 
the brain and conscience which have made the 
United States mother of all republics and the Queen 
among all nations? 

Every imheritance carries with it great responsi- 
bilites. It is easier to earn a living than to protect 
an inherited fortune. You cannot make the world 
admire a potato vine or its blossom, because the besi 
part is under ground. Woe be to Maine if those who 
have been are not to be equaled by those who are 
to be; if the men who have removed are nobler than 
those who remain; if the school of the nineteenth 
century bad greater vitality, greater fructifying, 
mental and moral power than that of the twentieth! 

The school of the past century did its work well, 
but it cannot fill this century’s mission. We can 
afford to be grateful for the first warm day in March, 
and can make merry over the first sap that creeps 
up the veins of the maple, but this old world would 
go to pieces if there was no more sun in August than 
in March. 

The schoolhouse in which boys and girls went for 
a few weeks each year, in which the trustee’s daugh- 
ter taught in summer, and his son in the winter, did 
admirably when it was all-sufficient to have the chil- 
dren know how to read, write, and cipher. Those 
were the years in which the frost was coming out of 
the ground in a new country, but all is different now. 
Your farm will run out speedily if you carry it on as 
your father did. 

It is difficult to realize the importance of every- 
day affairs. We are always glorifying those who do 
wholesale charitable work, while unmindful of the 
much greater aggregate charities that are of less in- 
dividual importance, yet the world needs the latter 
infinitely more than the former and profits by them 
vastly more. We hear continually of the anthracite 
and oi] interests of Pennsylvania, and never of hr 
as an agricultural state, and yet her products of the 
farm were valued at €208,000,000 last year. Her 
cows give $35,000,000 worth of milk, and her hens 
lay $9,000,000 worth of eggs. The little streams of 
milk at morning and at night are worth about as 
much as her gushing oi! wells, and yet who ever heard 
of her cows? Who has not heard the fame of her 
wells? 

On the same principle of human nature, if some 
rich man should give a Maine college an endowmen: 
of $5,000,000, which would be more than all her 
colleges have ever received by way of endowment, 
there wotild be a thrill of pride creeping along the 
veins of every one of the 790,000 men, women, and 
children in the state, and of the 350,000 others who 
are annexes of Maine by blood or vacation, by rcd 
or gun, and yet that gift would not be a hundredth 
part as important as the public school idea which 
the fathers gave you. So one Harvard diploma 


brought into a rural disirict by one of her sons will 
be the talk of the town for a generation, but it wi'l 
not be a hundredth part as important as the in- 
spiration taken cut of the rural schools. 

Wouldn’t you enjoy drawing your check for the 
gift of a town house, church, or library building? 
This summer 1). C. Heath went to Salem, the town 
of his childhood, and provided for a public library 
and ‘building as a memorial to his brother who lived 
and died in the home town. All honor to the man 
who out of the fruit of eminent ability provides thu; 
generously for the children of the future, but he does 
well to make it a memorial to the home-staying 
brother, for he did infinitely more through his life 
for the peuple and with the people than can be done 
by any bank account. No tribute can be an ade- 
quate expression of the public debt of gratitude to 
the men who “have stail by the stuff’ like the 
ancient worthies, who have remained and supported 
the schools which have made it possible for a Ginn, 
a Greene, a Chief Justice Fuller, a Hiram Maxim a 
President Ingalls, and thousands of other physicians, 
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lawyers, clergymen, teachers, merchants, bankers, 
and statesmen to aspire to a place in the competi- 
tions of the great world beyond. 

The schoo] work must be for all the children. 
Every citizen should feel responsible for the best 
public school attention to the least ambitious child 
in the community. The neglected one is the danger- 
ous one. What would it avail the best farmer in the 
town if he kept down every weed on his estate and 
one neighbor allowed his field to grow up to thistles? 
It is of little use to keep down the weeds on your 
farm if the town lets them grow along the highway. 
It is a serious matter even when thrifty parents edu- 
cate their children if some of the children are per- 
mitted to grow up with slight or unworthy educaticn. 
The children who get no education at home need the 
good school the most, and it is important to all the 
citizens that they have it. 

There was a cheese factory in Wisconsin which 
took the milk from eleven large dairies. The chees» 
depreciated in quality, and every man’s return fell 
off about 20 per cent. Finally the milk of cach dairy 
was tested, and it was found that in one alone was 
there trowble. Then they tested each cow in the 
large herd, and one alone was affected, and when 
that cow was removed, the income of every farmer 
went back to the previous high grade. The respon- 
sibility for defective education of children is vastly 
greater than for a defective dairy. One bad hoy or 
girl can lower the industrial, social, or moral well- 
being of a community more than one infected animal 
can lower the income of the dairies of a community. 

But the responsibility docs not end with provid- 
ing accommodations, equipment, and teachers such 
as were provided for us. There must be adequate 
tax support such as modern life requires. There 
must be worthy personal service such as the age de- 
mands, and that unswerving loyalty which makes 
the necessary public spirit. The tax school money 
is an investment and not an expense. You would 
never have had a railroad, nor a trolley in Maine, if 
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THE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


BY PRESIDENT A. T. HADLEY OF YALE. 


[Address at the Annual Convention of the New England 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. 


The work of commercial training has witnessed a 
widening of its purpose, and an improvement in its 
method. At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury we had practically no courses of business 
preparation at all. At the middle of the century 
such courses were few in number, and for the most 
part superficial in their aim. To-day they claim a 
place in the educational system of every state, and 
make good their claim by a progressive widening of 
scope and improvement of method. I do not mean 
that we have as yet learned exactly how we ought to 
prepare boys for business. If we had there would be 
no need for an association of this kind. The chief 
reascn for the existence of such a body as this is the 
essentially progressive character of the development 
of education which it represents. We are all of us 
making experiments-—some good, some not so good. 
We meet here te compare notes with one another, 
and see which lines show sufficient promise to give us 
the hope that our work in the next year or ‘the next 
decade will be better than it was during the corre- 
sponding period of the past. 

The special difficulties and dangers which beset 
the career of the commercial teacher you yourselves 
know so mtich better than I do that I shall not at- 
tempt to point them out. But I may be pardoned if 
I indicate for a moment two general dangers which 
beset the progress of professional training as a whole, 
and against which it is important for professional 
teachers in every line to guard themselves. 

The first of these dangers is that in widening the 
sphere of professional education and carrying it 
down to an earlier period of school life we may in- 
terfere with that substratum of general education 
which it is necessary for every man and eyery woman 
to have. 

Another danger inherent in the professional edu. 
cation of to-day. whether for business or for tech- 
nology, for law or for medicine, is the undue em- 
phasis which it may give to the motive of money- 
making as compared with some other motives which 
it is more important to develop for the sake of the 
individual and for the sake of the public. 

Our technical training has tended to ‘become con- 
stantly more practica]. And this is a good thing. If 
such training is worth anything at all it must teacl 
the student to adapt means to ends. One impo. tant 
end which it must subserve is the end of making a 
living. But if we teach the pupil that this is the 
only end and that all cther motives are to be despise: 
in comparison with this one, we shall do him and do 
the public a great injustice. We shall train up a 
race of aitizens who are capable of serving themselves 
and incapable of serving others. It is necessary in 
all ages of the world, and perhaps most necessary in 
the present age, to insist day by day and hour by 
hour on the impertance of service to others as com- 
pared with service to one’s own self. We must teach 
the pupil to do good work and expect to make money 
because the work is good, rather than to make money 
his primary object and to do good work only so far 
as good work seems to contribute to that end. In in- 
sisting upon this wide understanding of what is valu- 
able and what is practical in professional training. 
we have a difficult task. We run counter to certain 
tendencies which during recent years have been very 
strong indeed. But if we have a right to claim th: 
proud title of educators, we must not be content t» 
take tendencies ready made. It is not enough to 
swim with the stream when it gocs the way we want. 
and drift with it when it goes the way we do no 
want. We must be prepared to navigate our cours’ 
independently— nay, to take measures to shape tli: 
very course and current of the stream itself towar'! 
the ends which we believe desirable for the nation. 
‘Thus, and thus only, can our calling make good ils 


-claim to the title of publie service. 
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THE MEANING OF THE NOVEMBER 
ELECTION. 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, EMPORIA, KANSAS, 


‘The Republican party of the ’90’s is not the Re- 
publican party of to-day. Not merely have issues 
changed, but the basic principles of issues have 
changed in the four years last past... . Por three 
years the party has been following President Roose- 
velt, and he has led the way from the consideration 
o! problems that concern the accumulation of 
national wealth toward problems that concern its 
equitable distribution. . . . 

This is a new attitude toward property for the 
American people to take. Property rights have been 
held sacred. Iferectofore the people have not gone 
behind the abstract of title. Might made right. The 
rich man was good by reason of his wealth. ... 
‘he American people, following their leader, are 
now quite willing to. believe that one set of morals 
inust govern all men. and that mere wealth does not 
signify goodness, any more than mere poveriy proves 
virtme. . 

Therefore, the triumph of Theodore’ Roosevelt at 
the recent election means infinitely more than the 
personal victory of a man. Indeed, the fortunes of 
the President from now on are immaterial—except 
that he is needed as a leader during the few crit‘cal 
years while the new movement in American politics 
is taking solid ferm. But the tendeney manifest in 
this election to consider problems oi distribution 
rather than those of the accumulation of wealth is a 
strong, definite, and permanent one in American 
polities. Theodcre Roosevelt can give it great aid by 
merely living and working with the people during 
the coming four years, but the tendency has gone be- 
vond him; it is in the heart of the people. Perhaps 
he had less to do with it than it had to do with h’s 
attitude. 

We know well enough how to get rich, but we do 
not know—-as a nation or as individwals—how to be 
fair. The problem of distribution is the problem of 
{air play. Roosevelt calls it a “square deal.” The 
issue is not between labor and capital, as such. That 
branch of the main issue is rather better expressed 
as the issue between wickedly aggrandized capital 
abusing its power and dishonestly organized labor 
viciously misusing its power on the: one hand and 
the ordinary run of American people on the other 
hand. But that is merely a*branch of the issue; a 
vital branch, of course, just as honesty in public ser- 
vice is a branch of the issue; and it is big in the 
minds of the peonle just now. Also, on the other 
side, the encroachments of government functions on 
the rights of the individual become an issue growing 
out of the main issue. This makes it difficult to de- 
fine the main issue in explicit terms. Fair play and 
a square deal are something like the pledge to do 
right, capable of liberal construction. .. . 

Every American community knows of young and 
middlé-aged men of that sort entering public life 
and finding success there. And they are succeeding 
in polities because of the righteousness of the people. 
The popular mind begets the popular leaders, and 
Theodore Roosevelt leads the American people to- 
dav beeause they believe he is a righteous man. 
Cleveland led them because they believed he was a 
brave man; Blaine was a magnetic leader; McKinley 
was shrewd and lovable. And for these predominant 
qualities these men were chosen. The qualities of 
the leaders in the past proved what the people were. 
And when the people chose Roosevelt because he 
was righteous—chose him four years ago in. spite of 
his protests that he had other work—they proved 
their righteousness as well as his. They are now, 
therefore, in a proper mood to consider the problems 
waiting behind the door which they are about to 

The time is ripe to begin. The election just over, 
wherein hundreds of thousands of Americans for- 
sook their party for the sake of sheer patriotism, 
shows that a high purpose is moving the nation. 
Strong passions are submerged in the desire to see 
absolute justice prevail between man and man. The 
“square deal” idea that appealed to men and made 
them vote for Roosevelt and send him an almost 
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tainment for this midwinter season?” . 

Old sports, games, and plays are re- 
called, and re-cast to suit the new at- 
mospheres. The waits, the mummers, 


unanimous Congress is a rough phrase covering the 
noblest sentiment that has stirred American polite; 
since the Emancipation Proclamation. ‘That senti- 
ment was too deep for noise and for the hurly-burly 
of partisan political demonstration; so men said it 
was a campaign of apathy. It was a campaign of 
righteous fervor. The votes prove it. The two mil- 
lion plurality was not an endorsement of the Repub- 
jican platform. It was not an endorsement of th» 
Republican party. But neither was it a personal 
triumph for Theodore Roosevelt. Tt was a triumph 
for the ideals of common honesty, simple justice, and 
courageous manhood for which the American peo- 
ple believe most sincerely that Theodore Roosevelt 
stands. He is not a magnetic person. ... The 
people voted for Roosevelt because of his ideals, and 
for no other reason in the world. He playcd the 
dramatized part of Civie Righteousness in the grea! 
morality play before the people—Saturday Evening 


Post. 


EXPERIENCES IN THE JUVENILE CC URT 
(X111.) 


BY BEN B. LINDSEY, 
Judge Juvenile Court, Denver. 


THE CRIME OF THE STATE AND WHAT IT COST. 

I was once importuned to send two boys to the 
reformatory, both of whom had a record at the police 
station. They had never been to the juvenile couri 
before. They had been to all the other courts time 
and again. I spent hours in the criminal courts and 
jails figuring up the expense of the convictions and 
incareerations and care of these boys since they wer. 
ten, and eleven years of age. One of these boys as- 
sured me his case was not given ‘three minutes when 
he was first sent to the reformatory. In one case the 
state of Colorado and the county had expended over 
one thousand dollars and in the other over eight hun- 
dred dollars in actual cash, not including at all the 
estimated salaries of officers, for such convictions 
and incarcerations in the blind attempt of the state 
to accomplish their reformation. I knew the policé 
department would laugh at me if I let those boys out 
of jail and they did not return, as they assured me 
would be tihe case, if, as they expressed it, I “patted 
them on the back and let them go.” Of course, | 
never did such a foolish thing in the case of any 
boy. After spending twenty-six solid hours in per- 
sonal work with these two boys on Sundays and even- 
ings behind the bars they were allowed to go. They 
met faithfully every engagement I made with them. 
Of course J had difficulty getting them to keep em- 
ployment, but I also had patience, and to-day one of 
them, after eighteen months, is absolutely redeemed, 
ais steady a workman as any average boy. Neither 
have returned to their evil ways. I have hopes for 
the other, though I am not as sure of success. From 
the police standpoint. the experiment has more than 
succeeded. They have neither been in jail or pur- 
sued by the police in this time. Before, this was 
constantly the case. [I have had the help and sym- 
pathy of the police department in this experiment, 
though they regarded it suspiciously at first.—Re- 
printed from Charities. 


the Lord of Misrule, and the King’s Fool have disap- 
peared amid the shadows of the past; the charming 
game of truthful contradictions called “it’—‘who is it” 
— it” peing one’s right hand neighbor, which is likely 
to bewilder the guevser who asks questions—-has had its 
Jay in many places, as the ingenuous secret has become 
well known. 

We recently saw enacted in the beautiful high school 
hall in the new interesting city of Fall River, on the 
oceasion cf a teachers’ reunion, a play that is so elastic 
as to fit all occasions, and that would hardly grow old. 

It was so realistic as we saw it, that we resolved to 
describe it for those who are seeking what may be at the 
same time dramatic, humorous, and pathetic, and what 
may be made appropriate to any occasion, to any mood 
and place. The preparation for it is very simple and 
inexpensive, and the delight awakened by it continuous. 
We wil! call it : 

THE DEVELOPING ROOM. 

It is adapted to the hall or to parlors with folding 
doors, for large home parties, for any of the holidays, 
and for midwinter evenings. It is an improvement on 
Miss Alcott’s “Jarley Wax Works,” after the Dickens 
idea, ac it may include it. It is conveniently simple, 
and follows the following plan:— 

Set up a large clock, or clock face, perhaps an cight- 
day clock, before a door leading to another room, with 
a curtain to cover the docr. Arrange it so that when 
you turn the hands on the clock it will ring a bell, or 
seem to do so; the bell-ringer may be behind tlie clcck 
face and curtain in the doorway. You may say:-- 

“My friends, the people that we would most like to 
have visit us to-night are the pioneers and patriots 
glorious cf old. This is a magic eclcck: behind it is the 
developing room. As often as I turn the magic hand, 
a bell will ring to summon up the goodly spirits of the 
past, and they will come out of the Silent Chamber be- 
hind it, as they are called. They will sing, play on the 
bass viol and violin, “‘speak pieces,’’ and do what they 
did when living. ‘They will bring back days sacred to 
memory. “Major Molineau, come forth!” 

She turns the hand of the clock. A bell rings, when 
an old continental soldier comes out of the Silent Room, 
behind the clock, announced by the playing of ‘Yankee 
Doodle” on drum and fife in the Silent Room. Heo 
marches to and fro, and represents some old soldier 
whe lived in the place in Revolutionary days. 

The conductor may next call for an Indian chief, who 
may dance, or be a medicine man; and next, for the 
ancient leader of the choir, with tuning fork, or for a 
whole choir to sing ‘“Majesty,’’ or for an odd character 
who hag lived in the town’s history. This amusement is 
easy, and if well conducted will furnish the most lively 
possible merriment. It may-be made to fit the needs of 
any eceasion if the director have genius and invention. 

One of the very delightful things of social Boston last 
winter was a revival of the Morality Plays of the middle 
ages. The most impressive of these was “Everyman,” 
which had a charm for susceptible minds such as it had 
made in London. Readings from such old plays that 
once delighted kings and courts are suitable for refined 
audiences. and selections from “Everyman” might do 
good service where the whole work with its highly 
dramatic requirements eculd not conveniently be pro- 
duced. 

But it is that which is somewhat droll, unique, and 
comical that is the demand of the holiday mind, some- 
thing that teaches some wholesome truth of life in a 
merry-making way. 

“Electrical Floats,’ or-tableaux on wheels, furnish a 
suggestion for entertainments. Tableaux arranged in 
outer rooms, on platforms on small wheels, may be 
rolled upcn stage, and illuminated there. 

THE GRINDING OVER YOUNG; OR, THE MILLER’S 
DAUGHTER. 


Ons of the most amusing plays that I ever saw was a 
mil] that, following the idea of the tavern picture in 
English rural districts and in Normandy, ground old 


«“ Come Thou, dear Prince, oh, come to us this holy Christmas time! Come to the busy marts of 
earth, the quiet home, the noisy streets, the humble lanes ; come to us all, and with Thy love touch 
every human heart, that we may know that love, and in its blessed peace bear charity to all mankind,” 
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people over young. In the old print that used to so 
appeal to the susceptible fancy of inn idlers, a priest 
was to be seen praying and holding up a cross in his 
two hands, while the exernuciating grinding was going 
on. The principal character cf the scene was an oll 
man, throwing away his crutches, and drinking from a 
. bottle containing the elixir cf life, who was te be 


: ground over, while a fair young maiden was wa'ting for 


him at the hepper, when he should appear, as the result 
of the prayers, the elixir, and the grinding, as a young 
man. The maiden led him away after he came out cf 
the hopper, towards a supposed church, a parson, or 
priest, and the marriage bells. 

The mill was easily constructed. [It was mere’y a 
pastehbcard afiair cf two cr three c’rners, marked lik> 
the walls of a castle, set against an open door so as t> 
conceal the door. A step’adder let np to the cast’e wa'l 
m the cutside and another stepladder down into th» 
hidden ro-m. Great pastehoard fans operated by a 
crank, which seemed to go hard, were p'aced cn -n axle 
near the top eof the wall. after the manner ci: a wind- 
mill. On one s'de of the wall was the spout to th? 
cupposed hopper on the inside, cut of wh'ch the elderiy 
person who had been ground over came, shouting and 
rejoicing, and crying: “I am young again! Ye gods: 
miracles never cease!” 

To an inventive person with leisure, the mill is very 
easily prepared, and when it is done, it offers the exer- 
cise of many comicalities as one may well imagine. 

For example, the old man, whois a voung man 
@ressed in an old man’s clothes, bent over. comes to the 
mill on his crutches, groaning at every step, “If I only 
could be young egain!” 

He is given the elixir by the master of ceremonies. 
who is dressed like a burgomaster, cr an old knight cf 
Provence. He goes up the stepladder, flinging down his 
crutches. drinks the magic elixir, at the tcp of the sters, 
and disappears on the cther side, when a maiden, “.h> 
miller’s daughter,” begins to sing, “Life let us che-ish,” 
or some like song, and to turn the wheel. The old man 
is heard sereaming, as she begins to grind, “Now my 
head is turned: and my ribs are gone: ther: goes my 
heart. Oh, my feet, my feet, and now I am all g-ne! 
But, but, hurrah, | am coming again, now my head is 
coming, and now my heert is coming. now my hinds 
and feet. Ye cods, 1 ama young man ega‘n. N will 
run cut of the hopper, and go cour‘irg, if I can find ary- 
ore to weleome me. It may be that the miller’s 
daughter is waiting for me.” 

He changes his dress in the recom to that of a young 
man, ard seizes the miller’s danghter; bells are heard 
ringing in ancther room, where the “Lohengrin” marci 
is played, or some lively tume, and the two go off to be 
married among ereat rejoicings and strewings of 
flowers. 

This merry diversion suggests many lively things, in 
music, tableaux, and costuming. 

Fer those who cannot give much time for the prepara- 
tion of the mill, a stairczse with portieres will answer. 
The olc man will bid farewell to his frends, and then 
ge up the back stairs, change his habit to a young man, 
and come down the front stairs, which are curtained, 
and out of a hopper. which has been arranged at the 
foot, or ont of the curtains. There must be a Crank near 
the hopper ard an imaginary grinding. 

The woman who grinds may he called “The miller’s 
daughter,” are this might give the name to the merri- 


ment. 
THE RED SETTLE. 


Pecple in Mew England, the Western Re-erve, Oh‘o, 
and other places in the west, with the memory of the 
eastern charm and spirit, are bringing out of garrets and 
yarns the old “red settle’ again—that high-hacked 
bench on which stories used to be told by open even'ng 
fires, between the days cf the Indian wars and the ad- 
vent of the Frark!in stove, which latter closed up th> 
great fireplace with its “dogs,.”’ trammels, and pot hooks, 
legs and foresticks. 

What were the merriments of the old “red sett’e”’ 
which may be reproduced? 

Cat’s-cradles and “checkers” will be recalled, but next 
to the “red settle” tale, which was a provencial surprise, 
was the “riddle.” and ingenious riddles these old-timers 
were. I recall some of them that haffled my guessing 
powers for a iong time. 

The songs that were sung on the settle on Sunday 
evenings—Saturday evening in old New Englaid days 
was kept sacred, and Sunday ended at 6 o’cluck, so that 
Sunday evening was a family hour of diversion and 
rest—were the heart notes of Frome 

A very beautiful concert for holiday occasions could 
be prepared by the revival of the “New England Songs 
of Heme.”’ A tablet was recently placed in the Boston 
public library to the memory of the New England song 
writers, and an address given on the occasion on the 
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SYLLABUS OF ENGLISH 
REQUIREMENTS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS.—(1,) 


[Repert ef the committee on Eng- 
lish. signed hy Thomas Bailey Lovel}. 
chairman, Niagara- Falls, N. 
Professor James Morgan Hart, Cor- 
nell University, Professor Braineri 
Kellogg, Polytechnic, Brooklyn, and 
Arthur Marvin, Schenectady. ] 
[Selections. from the Report. No 

changes, but omigssicns.] 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, ENG- 
LISH. 

Supplementary paralle| 
counes in the History of Ameri- 
can and English Literature. 

REQUIREMENTS. 

First year English is required 
of every high school student five 
periods per week of forty-five 
minutes each throughout the en- 


writers of the New England scngs that had become 


rational. like Billinzs’ musie of the American camps 
during the Revclutionary war; the old song, “Adams 
and Liberty,’”” Covert’s and William Russ Wallace’s 
“Sword of Bunker Hill,’ Mrs. Hemans’ and Miss 
Browne’s “lI.anding of the Pilgrim Fathers,” ‘The 
nreaking waves dashed high.” The latter was not a 
New England song by orig’n, but by adoption. 

Seme of the “red settle” songs were: “The Four 
Maries” (Scottish), “Life let us Cherish,” the songs of 
Moore and Burns, the Canadian boat somgs, and such 
comicalities as “Grandmother’s Lesson,’ “Reuben and 
Rachael,” and. later, “Johnny Schomaker,” and “Polly, 
put the kettle on.”” Some of the Jater songs of the 
settle were very beautiful, as “Rock me tc sleep, 
mother,” and “Be kind to the loved ones at home,” 
and the songs of the days of the forty-niners, as “Do 
they miss me at heme?” and the war songs of Dr. Root, 
Work, and Kittridge. 

The old red settle dizappeared from the “living rooms’ 
of New England, New York, and the Western Reserve, 
with the advent of the Franklin stove and the hox 
stove. A large open fireplace seemed to be essential to 
the red settle tale and song. Eut cf late people have 
been bringing such red settles as remain out of old 
cribs and barns, and down from old garrets, and placing 
fhem before the old fireplaces, and re-kindling. the 
colonial fire, fer story-tel'ing and song purpo-es. Old 
home cecasions and costume parties invite this new. en- 
tertainment. 

Artificial fireplaces are made in halls, for the “red 
settle” merriments of song and story. “The Blue Juan- 
ita,” in costume, and “Speed Away.” in costume, ar2 
songs befitting such occasions, as are the s7ngs. 
Many of Hawthorne’s stories have the “red settle” at- 
mosphere. The early “red settle” tales were told by 
“natural story tellers.” 


: THE SINGING FLAG. 


This was a feature of the reception of the Grand Army 
of the Republic in Eoston. Two thousand children, 
dressed in red, white, and blue, so as to represent the 
national flag, with white stars on the blue field, gr:eted 
the army from a great platform which was an inclined 
plain, with the “Star Spangled Banner,” and popular 
mational songs. This singing flag could be produced in 
a smaller way, with singers cqual to the number of 
states, in a coneert hall. school hall, or in the open air 
on a platform. | 

“Tenting To-night,” “The Vacant Chair,’ and “Dixie,” 
for which Lincoln called at the Peace Serenade tend«ered 
to him by the reg'mental hands, may be added to the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” “America,” and the “Red, 
White, and Blue.” The “Sword of Bunker Hill,” which 
‘s sung in Boston on June 17—Bunker Hill day,—will 
furnish a noble solo. 


BEAR IN MIND. 


Bear in mind and never lose sight of: — 

That the keynote of Christmas is giving, not getting. 

That generosity is false when it is forced. 

That barter and exchange are not giving. 

That Christmas will.be truly happy to us just in pro- 
portion that we bring happiness to others. 

That the very first Christmas gifts of all were laid at 
the feet of a child of the poor. 

—Selected. 


tire school year. 

Second year English is required of every student 
who has completed the first year Wnglish, four 
periods per week of forty-five minutes each through- 
out the school vear. 

Third year English is required of every student 
who has completed first and second year English, 
three periods per week of forty-five minutes each 
throughout the school year. 

Fourth year Knglish is required of every student 
who has completed first, second, and third year 
English, three periods per week of forty-five minutes 
each throughout the entire school year. 

The above is required of every student entering 
college. 

One-sixth (?) of the counts for each credential, 
24, 36, 48, counts must be in English. 

No certificate is issued for 12 counts unless it in- 
cludes the preliminaries and first year English. 

No foreign language may be substituted for Eng- 
lish in the 12 and 24 count certificates. 

Every answer paper in first and second year Bng- 
lish must contain a statement that the time allot- 
ment has been fully met. Every answer paper in 
third and fourth year English must contain a 
declaration of time spent in the study of the same. 

GRAMMAR. 

Sound grammatical judgment is to be acquired in 
two. ways only: through constant study and imita- 
tion of good models; and through persistent correc- 
tion of faults. The student should master, at least, 
these essentials of grammar:— 

The offices of the noun and pronoun, the funct ons 
of adjectives as attributives and prcd ‘cate; the more 
intricate functions of adjective, adverb, and infin- 
itive phrases; the various o%fices of the noun clause; 
the offices of the adjective clause as rcetrictive and 
unrestrictive; the offices of the adverb clause, of 
time, manner, cause, purpose, condition, concession, 
degree, and result; the connectives introduc ng these 
dependent clauses; the changes from shall to will 
and from will to shall in the three persons; the vari- 
ous uses of the other auxiliaries; the division of 
verbs into regular and irregular, strong and weak; 
the sequences of tenses; and the nice distinct on be- 
tween the subjunctive and the indicative. These ary 
some of the grammatical features that should receive 
the attention, both of teachers and students, during 
the first half year of the study of Pngish. For th: 
accomplishment of this work text-books on Englis! 
grammar should be in the hands of the students, for 
reference or for separate study, as the teacher ma) 
elect. 

Analysis is the method of ascertaining the rel: 
tions which the larger elements sustain to other por 
tions of the sentence. Analysis is for the sake 0! 
subsequent synthesis. he degree in which the an‘ 
lytie study of the sentence can be made tributar\ 
to the great art of expression is. the measure of ''s 
worth in high schoo] studies. 

COMPOSITION. 

Correct composition, oral and written, is one 
the chief aime of the study of English. 
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The student should be set to composing at the be- 
ginning of the first year, and be kept at it through- 
out the four years. 

Students should he taught to express adequately, 
in letters to friends, thought of considerable content, 
and to arrange matter of several items in an accept- 
able manner. They should learn the forms of social 
letters and letters of friendship. They should learn 
to present in clear and logical form the many items 
of a business transaction. They should Jearn forms 
of opening and closing the different kinds of Ictters 
and invitations. 

At the beginning of his high school course the 
student should procure a note-book (8x10, including 
about 150 pages), for use in the classroom, in which 
he may write briefly and frequently at ihe time of 
ihe recitation, and in which he may keep his out- 
lines and his grammatical, rhetorical, and literary 
notes. This book showld be carefully examined by 
the teacher from time to time, and errors in spell- 
ing, use Of capitals, punctuation, diction, sent:nee 
structure, paragraph structure. and the corrections 
io be made by the student, indicated. In part the 
subjeets are to be taken from the hooks studied in 
the English course, in part they are to be independ- 
ent of the books, yet connected or associated with 
the student’s life in school and out of it. The sub- 
jects taken from the books of the course are to be 
aids in the interpretation of the books. They ought 
frequently to be in the nature of reviews of sections 
of the books, though they may be framed to en- 
courage independent thinking. 

At first, compesition should be restricted to the 
writing of single paragraphs. The principles. of 
unity and sequence should be thoroughly explained 
and rigorously enforced. Sentence structure should 
be taught in connection with the paragraph. Al- 
though unity and clearness may be taught in the in- 
dividual sentence the stndent should be made to 
understand that sentences must be adjusted to one 
another in the paragraph. The paragraph is to be 
the unit of composition. 

After the various means of deveioping the single 
paragraphs, and of emphasizing unity and sequence 
have been studicd and practiced, the student should 
learn how to make the transition from one paragraph 
to another.. At this point the writing of short essays 
should begin, the length to increase as the student 
grows in power of expression. At first the essays 
should be in narration and description; later, ex- 
position should be studied with the utmost care, and 
argumentation to some extent. A careful study of 
the seleations given will he of great service here. 

There should be practice in exposition. The an- 
swers to examination questions in all studies except 
translation are expository paragraphs. The sooner 
the student learns to write in exposition the better 
his examination papers will be. . 

The essav should be of moderate length.” Twelve 
hundred words is a safe maximum; six, a safe mini- 
mum. Ewvery essay should be preceded by an out- 
line, in which the topics and the sub-topics should be 
stated concisely but clearly in. complete sentences. 
The outlines of the’ several students need not be 
alike; all that can he fairly asked is that each student 
may be able to justify his own. 

RHETORIC, 

The best teachers of English recognize the fact 
that rhetoric is so intimately connected with com- 
position as to be a part of i’. Fxamples of unity, 
clearness, force. and other qualities of style may be 
found in abundant measure in the literature of the 
English course and should receive careful attenticn. 

All forms of rhetorical imagery should be studied 
when met with in literature, and the functions of 
cach should be learned. Versification should be 
studied in ‘the poetry found in the English course. 
Prose forms, narration, description, exposition 
(and argumentation), and poetic forms,—epic. 


lyric, and dramatic,—should be studied as opportu- 
nity offers. Text-books on composition and rhetoric 
should be in the hands of the student for separate 
-tady or for reference, as the teacher may elect. 

The aim of rhetorical study is on the one hand to 
cnhanee the pleasure of reading, and on the other 
lo cultivate skill in thinking and writing. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN LITERATURE 


[See Journal of December 8.] 
293. John Dryden. 
294. Gilbert Parker. 
295. Sarah Crand. 
246. Robert Burns. 
297. Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice. 
298. Edward Noyes Westcott. 
299. Kate Duuglas Wiggin. 
300. Mary Johuston, 
201. William Hawley Smith. 
202. Gulielma Zollinger. 
303. Winston Churchill. 
301. Bret Harte. 
305, Jane Andrews. 
306. Oliver Goldsmith. 
307. S. Coleridge. 
308. John Watson. 


A SENSIBLE DISCUSSION OF SPELLING. 
The following very sane and practical suggesticns 
for the teaching of spelling were prepared by Pro- 
fessors Patzer and Jegi of the Milwaukee State 
Normai School, and constitute a part of the institute 
manual issued by State Superintendent Carey:— 

The declaration is often made that spelling is not 
taught as successfully at the present time as it was 
during the pioneer days, and that a special effort 
should be made to improve the teaching of this 
branch. The fact that more was accomplished in 
spelling twenty-five or thirty years ago is undoub‘edly 
due to the prominent position this branch of study 
oceupied on the daily program, and that the words 
for spelling were limited to those contained in the 
speller. 

The words which pupils are to learn should be 
largely confined to those within their vocabulary. 
Theoretically, the application of this principle would 
demand the abolition of the speller as a text-book; 
but only theoretically, for the speller serves an im- 
portant purpose, artificial though it must ever be in 
its construction. ‘The speller contains words which 
cannot be traced to any particular book, but which 


are nevertheless in the pupil’s vocabulary. It pre- . 


sents lessons to be mastered in definite form, and 
hence enables even immature and inexperienced 
teachers to secure fairly good results. The teaching 
of spelling would deteriorate if each teacher were to 
make his own speller. 

Spelling cannot be improved by securing for it 
the time on the program it enjoyed when spelling 
and “the three R’s” reigned supreme, because the 
number «{ branches that must now be taught pre- 


- But testing is not teaching. 


cludes that. We must improve spelling by applying 
it to rational methods of teaching. Generally speak- 
ing, spelling is not taught at all. The only thing 
done is to test or the words contained in the speller. 
Modern pedagogy 
recognizes the fact that the teacher should actually 


teach spelling. 
SUGGESTIONS AS 'TO METHODS. 

(1) The following steps are suggested for the 
study-recitation:—- 

{a) Some time should be spent on the pronuncia- 
tion of the words, paying particular attention to the 
syllahication. This may be done with books open. 
Concert work may be introduced here to advantage. 

(b} If the words are taken from the reader or 
other text-book, little attention need be devoted to 
the meaning of the words. In lessons from the 
speller it will be necessary to devote a little time to 
the meaning of new words. This is one way of mak- 
ing vocabulary gains. Rigid insistence on demand- 
ing the use of each new word in an original sentence 
is of doubtful propriety in the spelling exercise. 

(c) Most of the time in the study-recitation should 
be devoted to learning to spell the difficult words. 
Little attention need be given to words the. pro- 
nunciation of which suggests the spelling. Words 
containing syllables, the sound of which does not 
serve as a clue in the spelling, are the ones to receive 
most attention. The eye, the ear, and the hand,* 
should all come into play in learning to spell these 
words. After a survey of the word as a whole. there 
should follow a careful examination of the svllables 
that must be mastered. Then may follow the oral 
and written spelling, without looking at the word. 

(d) It may be urged that this method will take up 
too much time. To this may be replied that the 
teaching of new words should take time. The more 
time that 1s devoted to teaching, the less time need 
be given to drilling and testing. Only the words 
containing difficult combinations of letters and 
sounds need receive specia] attention. so that as a 
rule five minutes should suffice for the study-recita- 
tion. But these five minutes are imperatively de- 
manded to the end that pupils may be ab'e properly 
to study their spelling lesson. 

(2) The tests in spelling should be both oral and 
written. 

(3) he first minute or two of every ree‘tation in 
every branch can profitably be spent in the oral 
spelling of new words. In this way a habit ean be 
formed of looking critically at new words when met 
the first time. 

(4) The teacher should prepare and present lists 
of words from reading. language, geography, hist ry, 
physiology, and other branches to supplement the 
work in spelling as based on the speller. Jt might 
be well to write these lists on large sheets of Man la 


paper. 


(5) Spelling in the primary form should be con- 
fined largely to the words from reading and lan- 
guage. In the study-recitation the teacher should 
help the pupil to master the words. The test should 
consist in having pupils” write from dictation sen- 
terives containing the new words. Most sentences 
used would naturally come from the readers. 

(6) Dreary drills such as writing the same word 
fifty or a hundred times should not be introduced. 

(7) Make special lists of words that are haibi' ually 
mispronounced or misspelled and devote special at- 
to them. 

(8) The “old-fashioned” spelling matches might 
safely be re-introduced. 


*I'he other one of “the four lanewage powers,” the 
voice, should be added. If the musenlar effort of writ- 
ing a word helps to impress its spelling—and it does— 
then by the same token, the use of the vocal organs will 


also help. 


LOVING AND GIVING. 
Let the Christmas thought be “ Loving and Giving,” not “ Loving and Getting,” for the children 


will be much happier if the giving overshadows the getting. 
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A Merry Christmas! 

A fad is something overdone that was not worth 
doing. 

Discipline is power attained by heing the disciple 
of another. 

Character is that which is cut into our lives by a 
nuble purpose. 


There are some undisputed truths in education, 
strange as it may seem. 

The population of Japan is considerably more 
than one-half that of the United States, 45,000,000. 

There is a teaching along the line of interest that 
weakens the sway of reason, and this is to be depre- 
cated. 

There are in the United States 3.504 persons who 
are more than 100 years old, and two-thirds of them 
are women. 

Nearly every picture cf a school in the Middle 
Ages represents the teacher with a bunch of rods in 
his hand, er as in the process of flogging a child. 


Equipment for the affairs of life is a better state- 
ment of the erds aimed at by the schools than 
“discipline” or “practical.” It means both. 


Dr. Cherles Parkhurst remains as editor of Zion’s 
Herald of this city, and his editorial associates of all 
faiths are gratified that his trenchant pen is to con- 


Minune in the service. 


It is scarcely too much to say that no other school 
report for 1903-4 is so valuable as a pedagogical 
document as that of Superintendent Samuel Hamil- 


ton of Alleghany county, Pa. Nostrictly profes- 
sional book of the year is worth more to a teacher. 


BENE#FITS OF THE EXPOSITION. 


There is no better topic for pupils to write upon 
just now than the benefits to industrial, agricultural, 
and educational progress likely to come from the 
great fair at St. Louis.. What will be the effect 
through unifying the thought and purpose of all 
parts of the Union? What benefit will it be to othe: 
nations that have taken part with us in this exhibit? 
What benefit will their having been here be to us? 

Let your children write upon it and send the besi 
paper to the Journal of Edneation. For these we 
will give a year’s subseription to Harper’s, Scribner’s, 
Century Magazine, or the Atlantic Monthly for the 
first best: year’s subscription to the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Collier’s Weekly, or Saturday Evening Post 
for the second best; and a year’s subscription to Mc- 
clure’s, Munsey’s, Everybody’s or the National Maga- 
zine to each of the three next best. They should ba 
mailed by January 20. 


MILWAUKEE'S ADVANCE. 


By a vote of 20 to 2, Milwaukee has advanced the 
salaries of the teachers, and this is but one of the 
signs of progress. It is always a sure indication of 
a better public spirit on the part of the people, and 
a better professional spirit is sure to follow with the 
teachers. The tctal increase will be $55,000, affect- 
mg 60 per cent. ef the force. 

The increase is $50 for those who have been in 
service from six to nine years; $100, for those from 
nine to twelve years; and £150 for those above twilve 
years of service. This makes the salary of the great 
mass of teachers of twelve years’ experience $750, in- 
stead of #600; sixth grade, $800; seventh grade, $850; 
eighth grade, $950. The principals get the same in- 
crease for the same length of service. 

The grading of the teachers by the principal and 
superintendent, and of the principals by the super- 
intendent and his assistant, classifies them as I'x- 
cellem, Good, Fair, Poor. Now only those who are 
Excellent or Good get the advance in salary, which 
gives a new incentive to the teachers to improve 
themselves. In few cities has the increase been made 
so systematically and equably. 


RELATION OF PRINCIPALS AND 
TEACHERS. 


We cannot think that there is to be any general 
conflict between principals and their teachers, 
though it must be confessed that there are some-in- 
dications of danger in this direction. Whichever 
may be right in an individual instance only harm 
cin come to both and to the cause of education from 
such a disruption of interests. It is easy to work up 
av intense class consciousness, especially on the part 
of grade teachers, when, as must always he, there 
are speciiic wrongs done them by one or more prin- 
cipals. And the public will almost invariably side 
with them at first, but in the end there can be no vic- 
tory for teachers as against principals. There may 
be against one or ten, but the habit of an anti- 
principal crusade will usually fail to discriminate, 
and since principals are inevitable, loyalty will ulti- 
mately ‘be demanded at whatever cost. Against an 
individual principal who is weak, stupid, or pugna- 
cious, ultra conservative or ultra radical, it is safe to 
wage a warfare, but against principals as such never. 


A FATAL BLUNDER. 


Some corporations are playing a great game with 
the people and no prominent representative of great 
corperations can afford to blunder in public utter- 
ances. Presiden‘, Baer in the coal strike, and Gen- 
eral Bell in the Coiorado strike, did more for the 
miners than all other forces combined. ‘The cap- 
tains of industry are indispensable to America’s 
progress, but the people as a whole never see but 
one thing at a time, never settle but one issue at a 
time, and they will forget everything due these 


leaders, individnally and collectively, when 
prominent man blunders. 

Last year at Springfield, Mlinois, the stiperiiten|. 
ent of the gtedt Alton Glass Works protested ‘again. 
raising the age at which children may be emp!oyed. 
and against any effoft to stop the employment o; 
children at night, because the “interests of com- 
merce” require the employment of children at an 
early age and at ell hours of day and night. For this 
the American people will not stand for a moment. 

But a worse blunder, if possible, was his statemen: 
that the children of the working classes ought noi 
to be taught history, literature, music, and drawing. 
A more repugnant statement could not be made. 
These are the very things that shed light and joy 
upon their lives, that help them to get more out of 
life, to put more into it. The “fool killer” has a 
large and present mission. with those few men of 
wealth and responsibility who would fetter the hopes, 
and bestialize the lives of the world’s toilers. 


CHICAGO'S LATEST SCHOOL SUIT. 

Public school interests must come into the courts 
frequently. ‘The law must often be invoked to settle 
questions unexpectedly raised. Naturally the West 
sees- more legal interrogatories than the 
Chicago is building a beautiful half-million-dollar 
normal school! building. This was originally a 
county school. Several prominent citizens united in 
a law suit, contending that there was no law per- 
mitting a city to equip or run a normal school, such 
privilege having been given the county. Many level- 
headed persons joined in this view, but Judge Tuley 
settled the matter promptly when it got to him. 
The court not only refused to tie the hands of the 
board of education, but held that the normal school 
is to be reckoned as an important factor in modern 
education and criticised the petitioners for standing 
by and permitting the school board to begin work 
on the structure before filing the injunction suit. 

The board of education is vested with authority 
in law to take all necessary steps to provide a com- 
plete and efficient system of free public schools. 
This broad law justifies the board in taking what- 
ever action is necessary in relation to broadening 
the scope of school work. The constitutional pro- 
vision for a schoo] system confers great powers on 
boards of education, and I believe intentionally was 
made as broad as it could be. 

The judge said the board, and not the taxpayers, 
must decide what is suitable action to improve the 
school system. The courts would not interfere wit) 


the plans of the trustees unless it could be shown 


that they clearly had exceeded their powers. 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY'S FUTURE. 

President Butler of Columbia says that the great 
college and university of the future will be in the 
large cities. Now if this opinion had been merely a 
promotion scheme it would not concern the outside 
world, but he presents it as a mature judgment, giv- 
ing the impression that it is based on facts, and from 
that standpoint it does materially affect. all friends 
of education. As my studies have led to an opinion 
quite the reverse it may be worth while to presen! 
the other view. 

Columbia is in the one great city of the New 
World, with all the prestige and attractions of such 
a centre; it is one of the old universities; has the best 
of buildings, and abundant funds, and no other in- 
stitution has had more pronounced or skilful pro- 
motion than Columbia, certainly under Preside! 
Seth Low and President Butler. Here, surely, w° 
should find the facts, if anywhere, favoring the wn'- 
versity of a great city. 

In Columbia University in its various dep:'- 
ments there are 325 from the West. 

Cornell—a country college—has 429 from th 
West. Yale has 452; Harvard has 655. 

That is to say, Yale and Cornel] have each mor 
than a third more from the West, while Harvard !- 
twice as many. 

These three have 1,536 to Columbia’s 325. 

Columbia has from the South 170; Cornell | 
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210; Yale; 180; MWatvard, 195. The three have 585 
to Colimbia’s 170. 

Coliimbia has from abroad 47 students: Cornell 
nas 100; Yale, 61; Harvard, 80: The three have 241 
to Columbia’s 47; 

From New York state, otitside New York city, 
Columbia draws 504; Cornell, 1,201: Yale about 
400; Harvard, 206. Cornell gets 140 per cent. more 
New Yerk state students than Columbia, while Yale 
gets nearly as many, and Harvard nearly half as 
many. 

Cornell has 490 New York city students; Yale, 
280; Harvard, 265. 

That is, 1,035 students leave New York city to 
go to colleges without such advantages as Columbia 


offers, by way of the great metropolis of the New’ 


World. 

Two-thirds of all the students in Columbia are 
local. Half as many New York city students, at 
great expense, go to Cornell, Yale, and Harvard, as 
attend the home college in New York city. 

Practically as many students from New York city 
attend these three outside universities as all thai 
attend Columbia from outside her own borders. 

In these figures I have omitted divinity students, 
dental students, and some others in which the uni- 
versities are not on a par, also the summer school 
students. I have ineluded Teachers’ College, though 
Columbia hete makes by far her hest outside show- 
ing. More.than one-fourth of her students from the 
West and South, and nearly one-half of her foreign 
students are in Teachers’ College. Cornell, Yale, 
and Harvard get comparatively few students from 
outside in their depariment of education, but to have 
omitted Teachers’ College might have been inter- 
preted as unfair. The same depattments have in all 
cases been taken, and a fair comparison made. 

If it is said that Boston is a city,—no one will 
claim that it is a great city in the sense that New 
York is—Harvard can easily be left out, and the 
case is even stronger with Cornell and Yale, and 
with Cornell alone it is stronger still. Had I added 
the Princeton figures it would have strengthened the 
case, but it is strong enongh as it is. 

lf facts prove anything they would seem to show 
that there is no-iendenicy for students to flock to a 
large city for their college life, for the woman’s col- 
lege, the law school, the medical department, for 
mining, engineering, etc. Further, that a large 
number living in a great city leave home, accept the 
extra expense fer the sake of getting to a relatively 
country college. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The New York Times tabulation of the popular 
vote at the recent election, which is based on officia! 
county and state returns, except from four counties 
which are estimated, shows that the total vote, in- 
stead of growing with the growth of population dur- 
ing the quadrennial period, was actually smaller by 
about 400,000 than the vote of 1900. The Roosevelt 
electors received 7,640.560 votes; the Parker electors 
5,093,891. This makes the Roosevelt plurality 
2,546,669, which is almost three times as large a 
plurality as was ever before recorded. The electoral 
vote, with the Maryland electors standing one for 
Roosevelt 10 seven for Parker, and taking no account 
of the Oregon technicality, stands 336 for Roosevelt 
and 140 for Parker. The Roosevelt tidal wave made 
inroads even in such states as Arkansas, where the 
Democratic plurality was pulled down to 17,574, and 
Kentucky, where it fell to 11,893. Of the minor can- 


didates, Debs, Socialist, polled 392,857 votes; Swal- _ 


low, Prohibitionist, 248,411; Watson, Populist, 
124,381; Corregan, Social Labor, 33,519. 
* 

The Japanese before Port Arthur, from their posi- 
tion on 203-Metre hill, have pounded away with their 
heavy siege guns at the ships in the harbor until, ac- 
cording to official reports from Tokio, four battle- 
ships, two ernisers, one gunboat, and one torpedo 
depot ship have been destroyed or so nearly so that 
it is useless to waste more shot upon them. The 
battleship Sevashopol had escaped the general ruin, 


up to December 12. The Russian torpedo-boat de- 


stroyers have also kept themselves out of range of the 
Japanese guns. It was supposed that they were con- 
cealed under Liautie mountain, but there ig reason to 
suspect that they have found shelter instead under 
cover of the hospital ships, flying the Red Cross flag, 
which the Japanese have hitherto respected, but witt 
respect no longer, if it is proved that the Russians 
are abusing its privileges. 

* 

The Combes Ministry in France has again barely 
escaped defeat by the perilously narrow margin of 
two votes, and this over the same question of govern- 
ment espionage which drove General Andre out of the 
Ministry. M. Combes seems to have estima‘ed too 
lightly the significance of the earlier vote, for after 
the resignation of General Andre, he published the 
official cireular requiring all oflice-holders to report 
upon the political fidelity of their associates. This 
was practically an assumption of responsibility for 
the line of action which the Chamber had found so 
obnoxious in the department of which General Andre 
was the head. On a later vote affecting the same 
issue the government increased its majority to thirty, 
but this was so far from the normal proportions as 
to indicate that the danger point is not passed. It is 
seriously doubted whether the Ministry is strong 
enough to. hold together under the severe strain to 
which the pending votes on the income tax will 
surely subject it. 

* 

A heavy blow has been dealt the cause of admin- 
istrative reform and popular institutions in Ritssia 
by an ill-advised demonstration of students and 
workingmen at St. Petersburg on Sunday, December 
11, which was put down summarily by the police and 
mounted gendarmes. The affair was convoked by tha 
Social Labor Party, and had heen extensively adver- 
tised by the manifestoes of that party, and by con- 
spicuous warnings from the government, directing 
every one to keep away from the streets in which the 
demonstration was announced. The effect of this 
warning, as might have been expected, was to draw 
enormous crowds to that vicinity, which so blocked 
the streets that, when the battalions of gendarmes 
galloped down upon the throng, at the first raising of 
the red flag. thousands of innocent spectators were 
caught in the jam. The avowed purpose of the mect- 
ing was to demand an immediate end of the war, 
and the introduction of representative institutions. 
Its actual result is to delay reform and to encourage 
the reactionaries. 

For the first time for twenty-eight years the 
solemn proceeding of the impeachment of a federal 
officer—the House of Representatives appearing as 
prosecutor and the Senate as judge—has heen be- 
gun. The defendant is Judge Swayne of the United 
States District Court of the northern district of 
Florida, and the charges, described in the usual 
phrase as “high crimes and misdemeanors,” are of an 
arbitrary and corrupt exercise of the judicial func- 
tions. Although the proceedings were entered upon 
by the House with unexpected promptness, it is not 
probable that the trial itself will take place until the 
late winter months, and it may go over altogether 
until the next session. The proceedings will be 
watched with intense interest by a generation which 
scarcely remembers the trial of Secretary of War 
Belknap in 1876, and still more vaguely the trial of 
Andrew Johnson. 

* 

The award of the famous Nobel prizes, from the 
fund established by Alfred Nobel, the Swedish in- 
ventor of dynamite, as rewards for those who are 
judged to have contributed most during the year to 
the advancement of science, medicine, literature, and 
peace, has been made for 1904. These are not mere 
honorary tokens, but substantial gifts of money to 
the amount of about $40,000 each. Two of the 
prizes this year go to Englishmen, that in physics to 
Baron Rayleigh of the British Royal Instituiion, and 
that in chemistry to the eminent Sir William Ram- 
say, whose acquaintance many Americans have re- 
cently made, during his visit to this country. The 
prize in medicine goes to a Russian, Professor Pavloff 
of the St. Petersburg Military Academy of Medicine; 


the prize in literature is divided between Frederie 
Mistral of France and Jose Echegaray of Spain, 
while the peace prize goes for the first time to an in- 
stitution, the Institwte of International Law. 


VALUE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH CITI- 
ZHN. FOR ITS IMPROVEMENT. 


(Continued from page 420.] 


somebody had net understood that the money put 
into grading the roadbed, laying the track, and 
equipping with rolling stock was an investment 
rather than an expense, and you would be running 
your schools on the tallow candle basis had not 
somebody made the town understand that the money 
put into brain-development and character-forming 
is an investment which pays a large dividend, and 
not an expense to he charged off to profit and loss, 
an investment for the noblest purpose in all the 
world, the making of capable and worthy boys and 
girls. 

But taxes alone never make good schools. Money 
is lifeless until some one breathes into it the breath 
of life. It may he an engine of mischief, fierce and 
fractious, if the life breathed into it is one of graft, 
and it matters little whether the graft is in the 
crooked, nerveless, unmarketable wood sold to the 
school district by the school trustee, or the employ- 
ment as teacher cf a non-marketable daughter, 
sister, er niece. But money can be made emphatic 
and prophetic when it is accompanied by the intel- 
ligent and conscientious service of the school direc- 
tor. No class of men have done the country a 
greater service than the long-suffering, devoted, 
much-maligned school trustees. 

1 taught my first school in a little fifteen by 
twenty schoolhouse at Deacon’s corner, in one of the 
“Down East” towns, for $20 a month, and I shall 
ever hold in sacred memory the modest, but earnest 
man who as trustee placed any service that con- 
cerned the schools above every personal pleasure and 
profit. Such nven have done as much as the taxes 
and teachers toward the making of the Dingleys, 
Hales, and Fryer. 

But above all clse, above and beneath all else, is 
the public spirit which heartens the teacher, gives 
confidence to the school board, and makes generosity 
in tax-voting a sacred privilege. All this is possible, 
even inevitable, when we realize that the nob‘est 
privilege, the greatest responsibility, and the holiest 
of joys of earth are centred in the children of the 
heme and of the community. 

Have you children? Then you are the richest of 
mortals, for the multimillionaire cannot buy them. 
Have you no children? Then you are only rich as 
you are privileged to live in a world blessed with the 
children of other people. The children of your 
neighbor are an adopted blessing. Without them in 
your home, or theirs, you would face a world dying 
by years, hy days, by minutes. Can you picture to 
yourself a world in which new blood, new energy, 
were never more to enter, in which no being was 
under forty, under sixty, eighty, ninety, fading away? 
Such it would be were there no children in your 
home or your neighbor’s home. ‘These are the 
world’s one treasure, and the only one, that is really 
vital to the kingdom of God on earth. Joy in child- 
life is the one privilege and appreciation of that 
joy, the one responsibility of earth. 

The poet sums it up in these lines,— 


“T know a man with marble halls, 
But he hasn’t you, my boy. 
There are blooded chargers in his stalls, 
But he hasn’t you, my boy. 
His yachts are anchored in the bay,” 
He may seek for pleasure every day, 
But he hasn’t you, my boy. 
He may go where he shall choose to go 
And no man can say him “No,”— 
But he hasn’t you, my boy.” 


A childless neighborhood is worse than a childless 
home, and the community that neglects to provide 
adequately for the education of its children deserves 
to be childless till the last man dies unattended, un- 
mourned, and unburied. 
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THE APPLETON SGHOOL BOOKS 


- 


A new text-book in the Twentieth Century 
Series for High Schools. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


BY WILLIAM P. TRENT 


In this book, designed for school use, the 
author has endeavored to furnish a condensed 
account of the development of American litera- 
ture, rather than a series of connected essays on 
leading American authors. The treatment is 
sufficiently extended to suit the needs of the 
average class. Tentative criticism is minimized, 
and only such details of historical setting are 
given as cannot well be spared. 

12mo, cloth, 277 pp., $1.00 


THE ENGLISH CLASSICS - 


Recent Additions to the Twentieth Century 
Series 


JULIUS CESAR, by William Hammond 
McDougal - - 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
by Louise Maitland 4oc 
IVANHOE, by Carrie E. Tucker-Dracass, 60c 


35¢ 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


OUR BOOK TABLE, 


HERBERT SPENCER. By Josiah Royce of Harvard. 
University. New York: Fox, Duffield & Co. 234 pp. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25, net; postage, 10 cents. 

This is called “a last word on Spencer,” but it is not 
easily apparent why it is so denominated, as so groat a 
thinker as Spencer is likely to provoke several mcre es- 
timates favorable or otherwise. Eut passing by this 
claim by the author, he certainly aids us in knowing 
something of Spencer’s philosophy, especially in evolu- 
tion, and alsu of B's educational theor.es. The clceing 
sentence cf hic estimate would ind:cate that the philos- 
ophy and the theories are not exactly to the author's 
liking, as he says, “But let us be glad that he is not the 
teacher of our chi-dren.’’ An interesting reminiscent 
chapter is added to Professor Royce’s review by James 
Collier, who for nine years was £pencer’s amanueneis, 
and for ten years his assistant. The entire book is well 


worth one’s perusal. 


A PRIMER OF THE PEACE MOVEMENT, and the 
MEMOKIAL OF THE PILGRIMAGE TO MOUNT 
AUBURN. By the Furopean Members of the Thir- 
tenth International Peace Congress. Boston: Ameri- 
can Peace Svciety. 

The Primer contains the text of the exhibit of the 
American Peace Society in the educational department 
of the St. Lou's Expogition. Twenty-five large cards 
with distinct headings, striking pictures, and condensed, 
telling statements made up the exhibit. These were pre- 
pared hy Mre. Lucia Ames Mead. The mate ial is 
drawn from the most authoritative sources. Every 
school and family should have a copy and should mike 
of it a thorough ctudy. Price 25 cents. 

The Memorial ccntains fine pcrtrats of the seven 
great apostles of peace-—Worcester, Longf:llow, Holmes, 
Lowe'l, Channing, Sumner, and Phillips Brooks. 

These leaders of the peace movement sleep at Mt. 
Auburn, and the visiting and decorating of their graves 
by the European delegates was a most fitting and beau- 
tiful tribute. . The Memorial contains extracts from the 
writings of each of these seven great apostles of peace. 
Price of the Memorial, 25 cents. 

TYPE STUDIES FROM THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
UNITE! STATES. Fry Charles A. McMurry, Ph. D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. IWus- 
trated. 298 pp. Price. 50 cents. 

A volume on features of the geography of the United 
States and specially designed for pupils of the fourth to 
the sixth grades. In a most picturesque and attractive 
form the author treats of twenty-five topics, such as 
“The Hudson River,” “The Hoosae Tunnel,” “Cott-n and 
Cotton Plantations,” “A Cattle Ranch,” “The Salmon 
Fisherice cf the Columbia,” and others of a similar na- 


ture. The descriptive work is admirably done, while the 
illustrations are gems. A child who sees one of these 
pictures is likely never to forget it. The book is one of 
a series by the same author adapted to meet the pupil’s 
increasing interest in geography. 

KUPFER’S LIVES AND STORIES WORTH REMEM- 
«BERING. By Grace H. Kupfer, M. A. New York: 

American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 208 pp. 

With illustrations. Price, 45 cents. - 

This volume of the Eclectic School Reading Series is 
intended fer third-year pupils. It aims to make chil- 
dren familiar with some of the masterpieces of litera- 
ture, and some of the world’s inspiring men and women. 
The book contains fanciful tales, tales of warlike 
prowess, and stories of devotion to duty told in simple 
and attractive style. 


A LABORATORY CHEMISTRY. By Richard B. Moore. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. 
200 pp. 

There is now no acceptable teaching of chemistry other 
than the laboratory method, but not all who teach by 
this method fully appreciate their respons'bility for the 
development of a lahoratory habit, of a scientific instinct, 
as it were. You cannot each teach as- much of fact or 
theory in the laboratory in the same time as by the old- 
fashioned book method, where the imagination was 
more alert, if less reliable, than the handl'ng of chemi- 
cles. And if the laboratory method simply means the 
studying of facts and theories in the laboratory rather 
than in books, it is not worth all the fuss we are making 
over it. The only excuse for the time and energy we 
are putting into it is that it develops a laboratory 
habit, a scientific attitude of mind, and this book is cal- 
culated to do just that. 


A LITTLE BOOKE OF POETS’ PARLEYS. Selected 
and arranged in dialogue form by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke. With page designs in two colors 
by Marion L. Peabody. Printed at the Merrymount 
Press. 426 and 428 West Broadway, New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 70 pp. Cloth, gilt top. 
Price. 75 cents net. Postage, 8 cents. 

This is a set of conversations between sundry pairs of 
poets assenting or anon dissenting in conveying to one 
another their minds on various subjects. ‘Thus we find 
Keats and Browning discussing “Beauty”; Browning 
and Shakespeare talking over “Love” and “Democracy”; 
Shakespeare speaking about “Flowers” with Spenser, 
and coneerning “Philosophy” with Milton, while he also 
finds time to reprove lazy Tom Hood for not rising 
earlier. Some twenty-six sets of conversations are 
arranged, being taken verbatim from the works of the 
poets in question. The American group is represented by 
Lanier, Whitman, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, ani 
Bryant. 

The little book is fresh and suggestive. The separate 
page designs are original and appropriate, carrying a 
symbolism matching each theme. The cover design Is 
adapted from a rare and quaint fifteenth century wood- 
cut. 


ASTROLOGY. By M. M. Macgregor. Philadelphia: 
The Fenn Publishing Company. Cloth. 344 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

To those who wish to know what it means to be born 
when “Neptune is in Capricornus” or “Venus in Sagit- 
tarius,” this volume will be welcome. The author evi- 
dently believes that the stars have a decided influence 
on character, and on success in friendship, business, and 
matrimony, and he gives us his faith and the reasons for 
it in this work. There is no doubt that this author 
hitches his wagon to a star—as Emerson advises, but 
whether he has the right hitching post in his theories 
we cannot ceterm’ne. The book will dowbtless interest 
those who are fond of the occult. 


SAINTS AND FESTIVALS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. By H. Pomeroy Brewster. New York: 
F. A. Stokes Company. Price $2. 

This volume is a concise history of the origin and 
history of the Feasts and other church festivals. 

No effort is made in it to discuss any of the dogmas or 
other religions ideas of any church, but devotes itself to 
the historical side of the subject. The bonk is liberally 
supplied with appropriate illustrations. 


LITTLE ALMOND BI.OSSOMS. A Book of Chinese 
Stories for Children. By Jessie Juliet Knox. Boston: 
Little, Prown & Co. 

This book veontains fourteen stories about children of 
Chinatown, San Franciscv. Thev are well to’d, and will 
interest and entertain. Incidentally the stories give 
much informution in regard to style cf dress, manrer of 
life, and kind of homes. 

American children who read the book will better un- 
derstand the lit'le almond-eyed boys and girls, and 
through the heart-touch of the story will learn that, of 
whatever color, all children and all people are akin. 


THE CHRISTIAN GENTLEWOMAN AND ‘THE SO- 
CTAY, APOSTOLATE. By Katherine E. Conway. 
Beston: Thomas J. Flynn & Co. 
lt is such a dainty hook one is prejudiced in its favor 

yefore opening ita rovers. The body cf it is in keeping 

with the von! of it, as should always be the case with 
hoekge. It is a book to he passed along with Christmas 
greetings and New Year’s hopes. - 


DANDELION COTTAGE. By Carroll Watson Rankin. 
With ilinstraticns by Florence Scovel Shinn and 
Elizabeth R. Finley. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


MOORE AND MINER’S 


BUSINESS PRACTICE 


A thorough, practical, and 
comprehensive text for the 
use of teachers and stu- 
dents of bookkeeping ° 


The system is unique in that it is easily 
adaptable to the requirements of classes and 
schools of all kinds, as follows: 

(1) The text-book and its accompany- 
ing blanks are alone sufficient for the 
theoretical presentation of the subject. 


(2) For those schools that offer a course 
in business practice, complete and 
attractive blank business forms are 
provided. 

(3) Forcommercial classes that require 
with their business practice the hand- 
ling of representative money, the 
authors have provided a durable and 
convenient school currency, which on 
the authority of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States violates no 
federal statute. 


The November Text-Book Bulletin, just published, 
contains an interesting article by Professor Lucy M. 
Salmon of Vassar College, on the sources of Robinson’s 
‘History of Western Europe.” A limited num er 4 
copies of the Bulletin will be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress on request, 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


This its a good story for girls from ten to fourteen. 11 
is so entertaining that older people will enjoy reading 
it. 

Four little girls are given the use of a small, low, out- 
of-repair cetiage for the summer months on condition 
that they clear the yard of the weeds, of which the 
Village Improvement Society have made complaint. The 
story of their doings and the far-reaching and bencficeni 
outcome of the work is delightful to read and good ta 
remember. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Coming of the Christ Child.” By Loveday A. Nelson. 
Price, 60 cents per dozen.——‘‘ A Little Journey to Norway.” Edited 
by Marian M. George. Price, 20 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan 


Company. 

** Government and the Citizen.’’ By R. L. Ashley. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

** Educational Broth.’’ By F. A. Tupper. Price, $1.50. Syracuse, 
N. ¥.: C. W. Bardeen. 

‘* Famous Men of Greece.’”’ By J. H. Haaren and A. B. Poland. 
New York: University Publishing Company. 

“‘ The Felmley and Shutts Arithmetics.’”’ By David Felmley and G. 
©. Shutts. Price, 35 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally Company. 

“In to the Yukon.” By W.S. Edwards. Price, $1.50. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke Company. 

“The Japanese Floral Calendar.’”” By E. W. Clement. 
Open Court Publishing Company. 


A GREAT HOLIDAY GIFT BOOK 


PEN AND INK DRAWING 


By GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT 


Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 
Pronounced by the press of the. country as the greatest work yet 
published on this art, for the guidance of those who wish to perfect 
themselves in line drawing for illustration. One hundred and twenty 
eight original drawings with technical descriptive text for sel!- 
instruction. (No other teacher required.) 


Library edition, large quarto, $7.50 


Price, 70 cents. 


Chicago : 


Every teacher of drawing should possess this book 
H. O. Houghton & Co. The Riverside Press 


Book forwarded on receipt of price, carriage prepaid. 


$75.00 CASH PRIZES 


W ishing to encourage pen and ink line drawing for process engray!)':. 
the author offers seventy-five dollars in cash prizes, viz.: three prize 


of $15.00 each, and three second prizes of 310.00 each, for the best pr! 
and ink copies of certain plates in the book. All drawings must ber 
forwarded to the author by April 6th, 1905, and will be returned aft! 
the prizes have been awarded, Only those will be eligible to compe! 
who order the book directly of Mr. Bartlett and enclose the price wit’: 
the order. (Students’ edition, quarto size, price $5.00.) Full particulars 
regarding the competition will be mailed to each purchaser of the boo! 


rite the full name and address. 
GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT, Arlington, Ma- 
Box 4. 
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Standard Books for the New Term 


For the Graded Schools 


TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


By Ralph S., Tarr, Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical 
Geography at Cornell University, and Frank M. McMurry, 
Professor of Theory and Practice of Teaching at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Issued ina 

TWU-BOUK SERIES 
THREE-BOOK SERIES 
FIVE-BOUK SERIES 


CHANNING’S HISTORIES 


By Edward Channing, Professor of History in ee University. 


LESSONS UNITED STAIES HISTORY............... 60 cents net 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES........ 90 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 90 « 
By Katharine Coman, Professor of ‘Economics in Wellesley 
College, and Elizabeth Kimball Kendall, Associate Professor of 
History in Wellesley College. 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


By Etta Austin Blaisdell a Mary Frances Bislagen, 


CHILD-LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE: A Second Reader........ -++-.35 ‘ 
CHILD-LIFE IN MANY LANDS: A Third 
CHILD-LIFE IN LItERATURE: A Fourth Reader ...... 


GRADED CITY SPELLERS 


Edited by Supt. Wm. E. Chancellor, Paterson, N. J. 


SECOND YEAR: Parts I and II, tess 
THIRD YEAR: Parts I and II, each ...... 
FIFTH YEAR: 12 


In preparation: Books for Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth years. 


Woodley’s Foundation Lessons in English, Books I and II, each . -.40 

Woodley-Carpenter’s Foundation Lessons in English Grammar..--40 ‘ 
Foundation Lessons in 

65 


and Grammar ..... 
Lewis’s Applied English Grammar, Parts I and Il, @aCh....eccccee 35. 
Fisher and Schwatt’s Rudiments of Algebra 
Hall and Knight’s Algebra for Beginnérs (revised for American 
Jegi’s Practical Lessons in Human Physiology 1.00 


The Macmillan Series of Books six x numbers, 


For High Schools 


BOTSFORD’S HISTORIES 


By George Willis Botsford, Ph. D. 


AN ANCIENT HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS............ Se + $1,560 
A HISTORY OF sees od 1.10 
THE STORY OF ROME AS GREEKS AND ROMANS TELL IT ............ -90 
A HISTORY OF GREECE ....--. 1.10 
A HISTORY OF THE ORIENT AND GREECE 1,90 
A STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES ................ eee coend ++ 1.40 


By Edward Channing, Professor of History in Harvard Univer- 
sity. New edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. 


By Katharine Coman, Professor of Economics in Wellesley Col- 
lege, and Etizabeth Kimball Kendall, Associate Professor of His- 
tory in Wellesley College. 


By Ralph S, Tarr, Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical 
Geography at Cornell University. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF 1.10 
By Spencer Trotter, M. D., Professor of Biology naa Geology in 
Swarthmore College. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY - 1.10 
PLANE GEOMETRY (Separate) ......... ta che .80 
By Arthur Schultze and F. L. Sevenoak, 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Plane and Solid.......+--eeeeeccceeceeeeeees 1.10 
By Thomas F, Holgate, Professor in Northwestern University. 
PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 15 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
FIRST HIGH SCHOOL COURSE ......... ag .60 
SECOND HI .H SCHOOL COURSE .50 
FIRST AND SECOND HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. In one volume ......... 1.00 


By G. R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Compo- 
sition in Columbia University. 


Other Superior Books for Schools 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY USE 


Macmillan’s Pocket English and American Classics. Each volume. -$0.25 net 


Keary’s Heroes of Asgard. 
Kingsley’s The Heroes. 
Out of the Northland. 
Scott’s The Talisman. 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. 


Arabian Nights. 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair. 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. 


Wilson’s Elementary Nature Readers 


Wilson’s History Reader for Elementary * 
Wright’s Heart of Nature Series r 
First Book : Stories of Plants and 
Second Book Stories of Earth and 30 
Third Book : Stories of Birds and Beasts....-+.-+eeeeeeeseeeeces am? 
Dickson’s From the Old World to the 
How We are Clothed....... 40 
McMurry’s Pioneer History Stories 
Pioneers of the MissiSsippi Valley. 40 
Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Hart’s Source Readers of American History 
No. 2: Camps and Firesides of the Revolution... * 
No. 3: How Our Grandfathers Lived..--++-+eereeerereeereeecee .60 * 
No. 4: The Romance of the Civil War-.-.--+-++e+eeereeeeceeees .60 * 
Holden’s Real Things in Nature----- 65 


Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence and Postal Information..... $0.75 
Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles of Economics............++. 1.00 

Mediaeval and Modern 1.10 

The Growth of the French Nation........ccscsccoccccccsscccccs 1.25 
Brooke-Carpenter’s English and American Literature .....+....+.4++ 1.00 
Von Minckwitz’s Cicero : Ten Orations with the Letters to his Wife. 1.25 
Peabody’s Studies in Physiology, Anatomy, and Hygiene........... - 1.10 
Andrews and Howland’s Elements of Physics .........++++++++ seeee 1,10 
Crew’s Elements of Physics. 
Arey’s Elementary Chemistry .90 
Waddell’s School Chemistry....... .90 
Lewis’s First Manual of Composition. 

Second Manual of Composition .90 

An Introduction to the Study of Literature .......-..++..0-ee08. 1.00 
Huntington’s Elements of English -60 
Robins and Perkins’ Introduction to the Study of Rhetoric.......... .90 
Tarr’s Elementary 140 

First Book of Physical Geography..... 1.10 

Davenport's Introduction to Zoology «+++ 1.10 
Ashley’s American Government «+++ 1,00 

The American Federal bis 2.00 


Hall and Knight’s Algebras 
- Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebras 


net 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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#DUCATIONAL INTELLIGENC 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be availabie, 
snese contributions should be short and compre. 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 26-30: National Federaticn c1 
Commercial Teachers, Chicago. Fresi- 
dent, Robert C. Spencer, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

December 27-28-29, 1904: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 
President, W. Collom Cook, Mount 
Holly. Secretary, Lewis W. Wooley, 
Trenton. 

December 27-29: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lansing. President, 
Professor S. B. Laird, Ypsilanti; secre- 
tary, Superintendent E. D. Palmer, West 
Bay city. 

December 27, 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. President, 
E. W. Walker, Delavan; secretary, 
Thomas W. Boyce, Milwaukee. 

December 27-28: Association cf Super- 
intendents and Principels cf Texas, 
Corsicana. President, F. W. Chatfield, 
Abilene; secretary, A. E. Day, Center. 

December 27-28-29: Icwa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines. 

December 27-28-29: Joint meeting of the 
Asscciated Academic Principals; Coun- 
cil of Grammar School Principals; 
Seience Teachers’ Association: Training 
Teachers’ Conference, and Drawing 
Teachers’ Club of the state cf New 
York, Syracuse. 

December 28-30: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Corsicana. President, J. 
G. Wooten, Paris; secretary, C. Q. Bar- 
ton, Decatur. 

December 28-29-20: Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ Associaticn, Indianapolis. 

December 29-30-31: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Secretary, R. J. Tighe, Asheville. N. C. 

February 28-March 1-2, 1905: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., Mil- 
wankee. 

July 3-11: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, 
N. J. Secretary, Irwin Shepard, Win- 
ona, Minn. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. On Friday, December 
1#, the teachers of Manchester and all 
the friends of the public schools gave a 
reception to Miss Lizzie P. Gove, who re- 
tired from the profession after fifty years 
of service in the schools of the city. 

Miss Gove came to Manchester from 
Deering in 1853, and with the exception 
of the year 1902, when she was granted a 
leave of absence, she has been in the har- 
ness continuously. When she first began 
teaching she received as compensation $4 
per week, at which figure she taught for 
a pericd of two years. After the war 
salaries of school teachers gradually ad- 
vanced until she received $600, $790, and 
finally $290 a year as principal of the 
Spring-strect and later of the Straw 
schocl. When Mies Gove retired on De2- 
cember 16, Manchester lost the services 
of a public schoo! teacher whose work 
year after year has been a marvel to 
those intimately acquainted with it, and a 
continual source of joy and happiness to 
pupils and parents alike. 

SUNCOOK. Frank Bened‘c’, 
who has been seuperintendent of the super- 
visory school district of Pembroke and 
Pittsfield for the last three and a half 
years, and since its organization, hae ten- 
dered his resignation to take effect Janu- 
ary 1 next. Mr. Benedict has been elected 
superintendent of the Auburn-Sutton, 
Mase., eupervisory district at an increase 
in salary over that paid here. 

His services have been most satisefac- 
tory during the entire period, and while 
the many warm friends he has made here 
congratulate him upon his promotion, 
they will sincercly regret his departure. 

RERLIN. By the burning of the high 
school building on December 16 the city 
has been brought face to face with the 


problem of new schoolhouses. The phe- 
nomenal growth in pepulation during the 
past fifteen years has kept the ec'ty con- 
stantly enlarging or building, and before 
the fire the capacity of each schoMhouce 
was taxed to its limit. The city authori- 
ties, as usval. are giving this new cundi- 
tion immediate attention. 
Superintendent Benedict, who leaves 
the Pembroke-Pittsfield district fer a 
position in Massachusetts, has earned an 
enviable reputation here, and his going is 
another proof of the fact that New Hamp- 
shire cannot or will not pay salaries 
large enough to hold good men in these 
district positions. This is a great mis- 
take, for nowhere is larger executive 
ability needed, or greater tact and scho!- 
arship required than in district supervi- 
sion. The rural schocl prob’em is a large 
one, and the character of the work as we!1 
as the expense of covering country towns 
demand better salaries thar are now 
offered if the state is to derive the advan- 
tages of the school supervision law. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


Buffalo’s night schools have been a 
great success. There have been on the 
average 250 men in attendance upon the 
technical night school three evenings a 
week. 

NEW YORK CITY. One of the largest 
public schools in the world has been 
opened in this city. The building is now 
entirely completed and the classes in 
working order. There are 5,184 pupils 
and 111 teachers. 

BROOKLYN. The following is issued 
by the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association. 
No classes Thursday, December 22, to 
Tuesday, January 3, inclusive. Classes re- 
convene Wednesday, January 4, 1905. 
Successful completion of the thirty-hour 
courses given by the association will be 
marked by a_ certificate, entithing the 
holder to credit under the rules of the 
board of examiners. Regular attendance, 
adeqnate notes, the passing of an examin- 
ation, will all be elements in determining 
the award of the certificate. Many, how- 
ever, not desiring the certificate may wish 
to attend the lectures for pleasure and 
general culture. Both classes of hearers 
are invited. 

English—Miss Emma L. Johnston, 
chairman, Training School for Teachers. 
A series of conferences has been arranged 
on “The Teaching of Composition and 
Literature” in the grades. The work will 
be progressive. Each discussion, thouga 
dealing with but one or two grades, wiil 
repay the attendance of al! interested in 
the course of study as a whole. Miss An- 
gela M. Keyes, Training School for 
Teachers, will conduct the conferences. 
The subject for last Monday’s conference: 
“Mother Googe Rhymes, and the Stories 
for the First Year.” 

Nature—-Superintendent James J. Mc- 
Cabe, chairman. “‘The Most Profitab'e 
Methods of Bird Study,” a second lecture 
by Frank M. Chapman of the Americ2n 
Museum of Natural History, was given 
December 26. The lecture was finely 
illustrated by lantern views. Mr. Chap- 
man is a chief authority, as speaker and 
writer upon his subject. 

Literature—Willis A. Huntley, public 
school No. 90, chairman. Henry Augustin 
Beers, M. A., of Yale University, lectured 
upon the “Present Prospects of the Eng- 
lich Drama,” om Wednesday, December 21, 
at the Girls’ high schdol. 

SYRACUSE. The twelfth session of 
the New York State Council of Grammur 
School Principals will be held in the 
Common Council Chamber, Syracuse, 
December 27, 28, and 29, 1904. 

The twentieth annual conference of the 
Associated Academie Principals will be 
held at the city hall, Syracuse, December 


27, 28, 29, 1904. For a fifth of a century, 
this organization has met in the same 
place and at practically the same time. 

The fifth emnual meet ng cf the New 
York State Training Teachers’ conference 
will be held in the high school, Syracuse, 
N. Y., December 27 and 28, 1904. 

The ninth annual meeting of tha 
Science Teachers’ Association will be held 
at the new high schoo', Warren sireet, 
Syracuse, December 27, 28, 29, 1904. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Harrisburg took a gold medal for its 
exhibit of art work at St. Lovis. The 
Harrisburg display, in the opinion of the 
judges, was superior to that from any 
other third-class city. Harrisburg sent 
to the edueational department at &t. 
Louis many beautiful drawings designed 
and executed by pupils of her. publie 
schcols: with them were sent specimens 
of bead work and basket work, the whole 
forming a charming exposition of the ar- 
tistic taste and execution of her school 
children, and of the eapability of her 
teachers. Thicse teachers, who deserve 
commendation for imparting knowledge 
to their pupils and for cultivating their 
taste for the arts, are Miss Mary H. 
Hogan, Miss Gertrude FE. Fosnaught, and 
Carleton C. McCall. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


MICHIGAN. 


The State University cost $765,000 last 
year in running expenses. The tuition 
amounted to $215,000, leaving $550,000 to 
he mada up otherwise. Of this the state 
paid $496,500, and the laboratory fees 
amounted to $75,736. 

The salaries of the University are $415,- 
106. Weating, lighting, and ordinary re-: 
pairs are $88,826... The department of 
law comes the nearest being self-support- 
ing, the students’ fees being $40,800 while 
the pay roll was $45,910, Naturally the 
literary department with its big corps of 
instructors is the most expensive, the pav 
roll being $198,168.24, while the students’ 
fees amount to but $57,335. ‘The figures 
ou the other departments are as follows: 
Engineering, $36,765 in fees, $57,425.10 in 
pay roll: medical, $17,305 in fees, $44,346.29 
in pay roll: nharmacy, $3,140 in fees, $24,- 
534 in pay roll: homeopathic $2,855 in fees, 
$11,987.75 in pay roll: dental, $3,960 in 
fees, $10,670 in pay roll. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


In a recent number of the Outlook, Ly- 
man Abbott describes the educational 
equipment of California as extraordinary 
for so young a state. This testimony is 
welcome, coming from sfich a_ source. 
While Californians are not lacking in a 
lively sense of their superior advantages, 
mental and spiritual, as well as physical, 
a hecoming modesty deters them from 
making comparisons to the disadvantage 
of older states. But since a critic from 
afar has discovered us we may. perhaps, 
be pardoned for once if we enlarge upen 
his statement. The public school is a 
democratic institution and as it is freely 
admitted that the West is more demo- 
cratic than the Fast, we should expect to 
see a truly democratic institution reach 
the most perfect development in the West. 
In California the chain of free schools is 
complete. The public primary end gram- 
mar schools lead naturally to the public 
high school, which in its turn leads as 
naturally to the state university, a free 
school which draws its support from both 
state and nation. There is no break in 
the chain, and ene nctable feature is the 
provision for rural schools of all grades, 
bringing the highest opportun'tics the 
state affords within the reach of the chil- 
dren of the most remote districts. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental 
and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and 
all weaknesses resulting from excessive brain work, 
nervous strain, and impaired vitality, VirALizEep 
PHosrHITes is an essential food, permanently 
strengthening, not stimulating, the brain and nerves. 
It is not a secret or patent medicine: the formula is on 
each bottle. Prescribed by leading physicians, De- 
scriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared 56 W. 25th St., 
only by G* NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, #1 00. 
CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine, 
morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, ® cents. 


NEW MEXICO. 


The New Mexico Educational Associa. 
tion will hold its nineteenth annual <e._ 
sion at Silver City, December 27, 28, a), 
29. The following program has been ,,. 
ranged:-- 

Educational council, December 27, » 
p. m.--RNound Table session; “Pub. 
lands in New Mexico belonging to th. 

_Schcols,” President Charles R. Key. 
School of Mines; “Needed School Legis. 
lation,” Professor Hiram Hadley, Colleg - 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Educational Association, December 27. 
7.30 p. m.—-President’s annual address. 
Superintendent A. B. Stroup, Albu- 
querque; a symposiunm—‘The Profe-- 
sional Teacher,” President W. G. Tigh: 
of the University of New Mexico, Pre;j- 
dent Luther Foster of the College of Agri. 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Superintend- 
ert Maggie J. Bucher of Las Vegas, Su- 
perintendent M. R. Koehler of Silver City. 

December 28, 9 a, m.—“‘Our Education || 
Exhibit at. the World’s Fair,” Profe:sor 
H. A. Owen of the Normal #chool; discus- 
sion, Miss Pllizabeth Jackson and. Miss 
Edna Page: “The Certification of Teach- 
ers,” Superintendent E. F. Wright of 
Carlsbad, and Superintendent J. A. Woo: 
of Santa Fe: teachers’ institutes--Round 
Table discussion: director, President E. J. 
Vert, Normal University. I. Under pres- 
ent conditions what is the best service the 
institute can render teachers in rural and 
small town schools? (1) Respecting a 
knowledge of the subject-matter they 
must teach in their schools? (2) Respect- 
ing preparations for teachers’ exam na- 
tions? (3) Respecting know!edge of prin- 
ciples and methods? (4) Re -pecting classi- 
fication and management? What steps, 
if anv, seem advisable to secure (a) the 
attendance of all teachers whe expect io 
teach? (b) Attendance during the full 
period of the institute? Should the insti- 
tute he held at any time between June 1 
and September 1, or at the time custom 
bas fixed? Is it in accordance w:th the 
spirit of the law creating institutes (a) 
to hold a session of the institute in the 
forenoon and an examination daily in the 
afternoon during the institute pericd? (b) 
To hold a one-hour session daily during 
the institute period? (c) For the county 
superintendent to conduct his own insti- 
tute and collect the special fee for the 
same? In what respect, if any, should 
the institute for city teachers differ from 
that for teachers in rural and small town 
schools? What data, if any, respecting 
(a) attendance, (b) character of work, 
and (c) receipts and disbursements for in- 
stitute purposes shonld be gathered by 
the superintendent of public instruction 
and pwhlished in his report? What quali- 
fications as to (a) academic and profes- 
sional education, and (b) occupation, 
should an institute conductor poss«ss? 

December 28, 2 p. m.—‘fhe Teacher 
Teaching,’ Superintendent W, A. Dickey, 
Deming: “I.anguage in the Elementary 
Grades,” Miss Lydia Moon, A!buquerque 
public schools; “Relation cf English 
Work in the Grades to that of the High 
School,” Professor J. R. Mearthur, Col- 
lege of A. and M. A.; “Principles of Lan- 
guage Teaching,” Round Table Discus- 
sion: conductor, County Superintendent 
U. F. Duff, Deming; December 28, § p. ™., 
“Ruttoned Up People.” Dr. Robert Me- 
Intyre; public reception tendered by the 
teachers of Silver City and the Normal 
school faculty. 

December 29, 9 a. m—“Difficulties in 
Teaching Arithmetic.’’ Miss Martha Har- 
bord, Albuducrque public schools; discus- 
sion, R. R. Larkin, Las Vegas; “Nature 
Study in the Grades and its Relation to 
English,” Superintendent W. M. Heiney, 
Raton: discussion, Superintendent J. 
Cridebring, Alamogordo; ‘’Mhe Field of 
Ethics,” Professor C. F. Hodgin of the 
university ; discussion, “Schoolroom 
Ethics,” Sarah Hilis, Normal school; re- 
port of committees and election of off- 
cers. Thursday afternoon will he given 
to an excursion to Fort Rayard. 

The committee desires that formal 
papers should not exceed fifteen minutes 
in length, 

Dr. MeIntvre’s lecture will be given 4! 
Morrill opera house; the public reception 
at the San Vicente parlors; all ot!” 
meetings wil! be held in the auditorium 
of the Normal school. Teachers who 
roll will be admitted to the McIntyre '°- 
ture free. 
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HAZARD’S THREE YEARS WITH THE POETS 


247 pages. 


50 cents net, postpaid 


A Text-book of poetry to be memorized by children during the first years in school 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 


THE BATAVIA SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. H. HOLMES, WEST- 
ERLY, R. I. 

The Batavia system gives the pup] 
courage and power. The child who has 
peen taught to do a thing and can doa 
‘hing has to do that thing, and the fact 
‘hat he can do well what his companions 
ve doing is a great incentive and gives 
him added power in mastering new 


‘hings. Thus it is with the children in 
ihe Batavia schools. There ure no dull 
snd haekward children in the gchoco’s. 
There is no recognition of the law cf the 
survival of the fittest. Every child is 
considered fit to survive, and is fitted to 
survive. I helieve that Batavia is the 
only place in the United States where 
nearly every child in the community is 
obtaining his rightful inheritance, a good 
sound elementary education. 

What is still better, this increcse in the 
high schcol membership is largely made 
up of boys. The Batavia system is soly- 
ing the much discussed problem of how tc 
keep our boys in our high schcols. It 
looks after the high school boy, and keeps 
him in school by giving him power over 
his work. 

We do not meet the dull-eyed dis- 
couraged pupils. Every pupil knows he 
will be given a chance to do his best, 
therefore he does his best willingly and 
cheerfully... 

The moral effect of the system is won- 
derful. There is no nagging or scolding 
in the schools. Both teachers and pupils 
seem, and are, happy. The spir.t of work 
required in all the thirty rooms that I 
visited, and better almost thar the spirit 
of work, but the direct result of it, was 
the cheerful obedience to authority whch 
» ndered the stern discipline of the ordin- 
ary schoolroom unnecessary. There was 
no keeping after school for work or dis- 
cipline. At the close of the day’s session 
the children in the schools went home 
free from worry and neryous strain. The 
work in the elementary schocls was done 
in the schoolroom. When school was 
done the children were free. 

The Batavia system preserves the e1- 
thusiasm and the spirit of emulaton 
which are the elements of good in the 
present graded school system; further- 
more it gives what the present system 
does not give; it gives each normal chili 
the power to participate in the class exer- 
cises on equal terms with all the other 
children, It recognizes the fact that the 
so-called dull child is often in reality the 
child with swperior mental powers, who 
hecause he thinks, is puzz'ed and delayed. 

A word of suggestion or question from 
the teacher is all that is needed to start 
such a ehild toward the mastery of the 
difficulty. This word or question is what 
the old system does not give, it is really 
the seeret of the success of the Batavia 
system. By it the stumbling blocks are 
made stepping stones; the laggards are 
made the leaders. To introduce this sys- 
tem into the public schools is to bestow 
one of the greatest blessings upon the 
children, 


JAPANESE AND RUSSIAN ILLIT- 
ERACY. 


Mr. McAfee of Parkville, Mc., says that 
he recently heard statements made by a 
publie lecturer that ninety-two per cent. 
of the Russians and six per cent. cf the 
Japanese people are illiterate and that 
no drunken Japanese soldier or sailor has 
been seen during the war. He asks 
whether these statements are true. It is 


impossible to answer him accurately be- 
cause of the absence of statistics. Nor 
would it be possible for anyone to state 
positively that no Japane:e soldier cr 
sailor has heen seen intoxicated for neiriy 
eleven months. 'The Japanese are exceed- 


ingly temperate people and their soldiers, 
being under discipline, would naturally be 


more temperate than ordinary citizens. 
They drink enormous quantities of tea 
and have little appetite for stronger 
liquors. 

I can find no statistics of illiteracy for 
either Russia or Japan, but people who 
have traveled in both countries will agree 
that there is a very great difference on 
that point. Almost every person in Japan 
under thirty years of age can read aud 
write, because education has been com- 
pulsery for over a quarter of a centu.y 
while, in Russia the educaticn cf the 
peasants is forbidden by law, because it 
breeds discontent. By a decree of the 
minister of instruction no child can ve 
admitted to the schools unless his parents 
have an income of a stated amount or 
property of a certain value upon which 
they pay taxes. 

The following statistics are taken from 
the Statesmen’s Year Book for 1904: --- 


Japan. Russia, 
5,265,080 2,650,058 
Population ..... «+ 44,895,937 141,000,000 


These figures are from the reports of 
the departments of public instruction. 
Russian Sunday schools are excluded. 

In Japan all children between the ages 
of six and fourteen are required to at- 
tend school. The latest statistics show 
that the average attendance in 1903 was 
88.05 per cent. of the school population, 
which is remarkably high—William E. 
Curtis, in Washington Letter. 


THESTUDY OF FOREIGN TONGUES. 


Persons who appreciate a knowledge of 
foreign languages and literature are fond 
of quoting Goethe’s sentiment: ‘‘Vhe man 
who does not know a foreign language 
does not know his own.” To a cegre2 
Goethe was right. Our language is so 
connected with other tongues we cannot 
know its real measure, meaning, and 
worth without comparing and cont:a‘t'ng 
it with another. 

Disraeli calls attention to a fact that is 
well worth considering. Disraeli had the 
conviction that national literature ought 
to be native and not imported. In this 
most scholars would agree with him, but 
when he says let education be confired to 
a national literature there are thcse who 
would demur. 

Disraeli, however, supports his pea 
with a strong prop. “The Greeks,” he 
says, “who were masters of composition, 
were ignorant of all Janguages but their 
own. They concentrated their genius on 
the study of expression in one tongue. To 
this they owe the blended simplicity and 
strength of style which the imitative Ro- 
mans, with all their splendor, never at- 
tained.” 

Yet if the Greeks did not study forcign 
languages they did that which was almost 
equivalent to it. They made themselves 
more or less familiar with the various 
dialects of their language, learn:d their 
Homer by heart, although its cld Ionic 
words were strangely unlike their culti- 
vated Attic forms. They studied the new 
Ionic of Herodotus and they read the 
Pindaric odes in the rugged Doric dialect. 

The Greeks had little need of going be- 
yond their own boundaries to have all the 
advantages which the study of a foreign 
language is supposed to give. “heir lan- 
guage is remarkable for its purity from 
foreign-mixture, its wealth of expression, 
and its wonderful harmony. But even the 
creative ability ef the Greeks could never 
have developed the Greek language and 
literature in all their strength, simplic:ty, 
and variety had there not been at hand 
the manifold dialects, each with its own 
peculiar advantages, which contributed to 
the general wealth of language 4s a 
whole.—Chicago Chronicle. 


Biggs—“Skinner tells me that he is 
making all kinds of money these days.’’ 

Diggs—“All but one kind, perhaps.” 

Riggs—‘‘What’s the exception?” 

Diggs—“The proverbial honest dollar.” 
—Chicago News. 


HNURMOUS USE OF RUBBER. 


In the fiscal year 1901, we used 55 1-4 
million pownds of India rubber of the total 
value of $31,707,630. That was an enor- 
mous consumption, but, judging by the 
record of the ten months ended October 
(50,000,000 pounds for $34,315,325), we 
shall consume this calendar year not less 
than sixty million pounds, or the value of 
$40,000,000, 

In addition we are freely using certain 
substituies for rubber, notably “gutta- 
joolatong,” or “Kast Indian gum,” a pro- 
duct of Borneo. This we use in conjunc- 
tion with India rubber in certain lines of 
manufacture. In recent years this use 
has been in rapidly increasing quantities. 
Prior to 189$ our use of “gutta-joolatong’ 
was so small that the bureaw of statistic; 
(whose facts and figures are used he.e.n) 
did not keep any separate record of its 
importation. Since then the record is in 
pounds: —- 


1004, ten 12,265,000 
1904, full year, estimated ...... 15,000,000 


We are also importing, for re-manufac- 
ture, old rubber shoes, ete., known as 
“serap rubber.” That line of import has 
grown from 2,000,000 pounds in 1894 to 
20,000,900 pounds in 1904. 

Of the 50,000,000 pounds of rubber im- 
ported in 1904, ten months, Bazil sent us 
20,000,000 pounds. The rest came from 
Africa, Central America, Scuth America, 
and the East Indies. 

The wonderful and rapid growth in our 
use of India rubber is shown by the fol- 
lowing record of our imports of it and 


gutta percha at quinguennial periods 
from 1874 to 1904 fiscal years: — 
Pounds. Value. 

74,000,000 41,000,00) 


The number of American faciories mak- 
ing rubber and elastic goods increas el 
from ninety in 1830 to 262 in 1900; capi- 
tal increased from $6,000,000 to $39,00),- 
000; material used from $9,000,000 to 
$33,000,000; and the yearly product from 
$13,750,000 to $52,500,000. All in ten 


years. 
Walter J. Ballard. 


Schenectady. 


a 


VARIETIES. 


IN WARLIKE TIMES. 
Oh, bother this geography! 
What use is it to me? 
Thers's nething to cosmography, 
So far as I can see. 


You learn the lines political; 
You know just what is what; 

Then comes some fellow criticé1, 
And proves it all is not. 


It has been most laborious, 
Ard now, in deep despair, 
You learn some man victoricus 
Has changed things here and the‘e. 


The colors are fantastical, 

But still they’d plainly show 
(If lines were not elastical) 

The things you’d like to know. 


But somehow, when you’ve mastered 
them, 
You'll then be told, mayhap, 
Some army has o’er-plastered them 
And changed the blooming map. 
Mrs. Greene—‘Speaking of Mrs. Dicer, 
she belongs to the smart set, doesn’t 
she?” 


ever put such an idea into your head? 
I’m told that the Dicers do not owe a cent 
to anybody in the world.” 


BOSTON AMUSEMENTS. 


THE MAJESTIC. 

Monday, December 26, Richard Carle 
will bring bis musical comedy, ‘fhe Ten- 
derfoot,”” to the Majestic theatre for a 
limited engagement. The piece was seen 
here last spring and the original charac- 
ters, charming music, and gene:al br.gat- 
ness of the lines made it one. of the big 
hits ot the year. In the company, beside 
Mr. Carle, will be Edmund Stanley, Henry 
Norman, William Rock, Charles A. Morgen 
Irances Knight, Nellie Lynch, Beatrice 
McKenzie, and Minerva Ccurtney. There 
is a big beauty chorus of girls. 

THE TREMONT. 

The truthful portraits presented in Geo: g4 
Ade’s comedy, County Chairman,” 
now playing at the Tremont theatre, are 
delighting large audiences; The doftness 
with which Mr. Ade has touched upon 
American politics is a source of gratula- 
tion, and lovers of genuine comedy are de- 
lighted with the pungent humor and 
laughable lines with which the cumedy is 
replete. In ll respects “lhe County 
Chairman” is” an American play, thor- 
oughly saturated with that native humor 
which appeals so strongly to the theatre- 
goer generally. From every point of view 
“The County Chairman’’ affords excellent 
entertainment, and the quaintness of many 
of the characters is a lasting tribute to 
Mr. Ade’s ability to transcribe living types 
to the stage. In pictorial movement the 
play has exceptional charm, and the 
masses of peeple empleyed in the cam- 
paign rally and in the scenes depicting the 
reading of the election returns are grcuped 
with decided skill, and marked tribute to 
the ingenuity and cleverness of the stage 
management. The production is one of 
biggest ever given a comedy, over 100 well- 
drilled actors being used in its exploita- 
tion. : 

KEITH'S. 

The juvenile patrons of Keith’s will find 
something oneal previded for them dur- 
ing the week commencing Monday, Decem- 
her 26, when the doors of the theatre are 
to be thrown open two hours earlier than 
usual, viz., at 11 a. m. instead of 1 p. m. 
A handsome Christmas tree will be foard 
on each floor, lavishly decorated with toys, 
ete., and each of the little ones will’ be 
given a souvenir, the girls 1 dressed doll 
and the boys a mechanical toy. Among 
the features of the stage performance will 
be the smallest performing horse in the 
world and the funniest monkey, which are 
included in Woodford’s troupe of educated 
animals. Ameng the other entertainers 
are Eedini and Arthur, and their company, 
in the pantomimie comely, “H gh Jinks’’; 
Howard and land, in a new comedy 
sketch; Juan Caicedo, slack wire artist; 
Paul Barnes, comedian, and _ parody 
singer; alveno brothers, acrobats and 
vocalists. A lot cf new and interesting 
motion pictures will be shown in the bio- 
graph. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO 8ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 

jun30-tf 


EDUCATION IN ITS 25th YEAR 


Leading high-class monthly magazine 
devoted to secondary school interests. 
$3.00 a year, 35 cents a number, Sample 
for six two-cent stamps. 

Your TueEmk, if you are to write or speak 
on any educational subject, is probably 
treated by experts in some back number or 
numbers of Education, which we could send 
to you for 35 cents each, 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
50 Bromfield St., = Boston, Mass. 


MAP 


OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
40 x 58 inches. 


Lithographed in colors. 
This is a fine map and ought to be in every 


school. 
MOUNTED ON CLOTH AND ROLLERS, $2.00 
IN SPRING ROLLER CASE, - - - $3.00 


We will send the map to any school on ag, 
for examination, to be returned if not satisfactory. 


Mrs. White—“For mercy’s sake what- THF McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY co. 


4430 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OLLEGE NOTES. 


order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
the co-operation of cvilege authorities. 

Coogert authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Of much import educationally, and as 
such nationally, has been the recent visit 
of a delegation of prominent Georgians to 
the lniversity of Wisconsin. 

The distinguished party of forty men- 
bers included Governor Terrell of Georgia, 
Chancellor Hill of the University of 
Georgia, several of the trustees of the uni- 
versity, Clark Howell, editor of the At- 
lanta Constitution, and a group of legis- 
lators from the southern state, 

These, through the munificence of 
George F. Peabody of New York, the firm 
friend of popular education, came from 
the South in a private car, to gather some 
helpful materia! to take pack to the South. 

The qualifying examinations for the 
Cecil Rhodes scholarships wi.l be he'd in 
1905, cn January 17 and 18, at Yale Uni- 
versity, the elected scholars to begin resi- 
dence at Oxford in October, 1905. The ex- 
amination is set three months ear‘ier than 
it was this year, so that students may 
have a better chance to have their prefer- 
ences considered in assignment of col- 
leges. 

Announcement has been made that An- 
drew Carnegie has given to the city of 
Boston the sum of $510.000 and has be- 
come the jcint founder with Benjamin 
Franklin of an institution for industrial 
training. The new enterprise is to be 
managed along the lines of the Cooper 
Institute in New York. 

Miss Margaret V. Sm'‘th has been 
elected county superintendent of schools 
for Lewis and Clarke county and will 
have her office in Helena. Mont. Miss 
Smith has been employed in the Helena 
schools for the last ten years. 

Figures as given from an authoritative 
source make the average annual expenses 
of the Vassar girl $889, the Smith giri 
$891, and the Yale (co-ed) 3528, while for 
clothing the Vassar girl spends $788, the 
Smith girl $765, and the Yale girl $471. 
On the other hand the Yale girl spends 
$28 a year on her bcoks, the Smith girl 
$27, and the Vassar girl $31. In expenses 
for the theatre. social affairs, athletics, 
and dcctcr’s bills, the Smith girl leads, 
while the Yale girl is far behind. 

Dr. W. S. Woodward, dean of the fac- 

ulty of pure science at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York city, has b-en elected 
president of the Carn<«gie Institute by the 
board of trustees to succeed Dr. D. C. Gil- 
man, resigned. Dr. John S. Pillings, U. 
S. A.. retired. of New York, and Dr. 
Charles P. Walcott. the director of the 
geological survey, were re-elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
board of trustces. The executive ecm- 
mittee made 114 grants during the year, 
ageregating $25) .071, to aid persoms con- 
nected with various universities, college:, 
observatories. and laboratories in ali 
parts of the countrv. In addition, twen'y- 
four research assistants were appointed, 
with $25,000 alletted to them. 
._ Professor Achsah Ely, for twenty 
years past professor of mathematics at 
Vassar College, died December 13, as she 
was walking across the campus. She 
graduated from Vassar in the first class 
to be graduated from that institution. 


The Pope Ricycle Daily Memcrandum 
Calendar for 1905 contains a memoran- 
dum leaf for every day in the year. and 
365 original sayings in favor of goo 
roads, good health, outdoor exercise, anl 
that ereat vehicle of health-giy ng, tie 
modern bicyc'e, by our mot «m nent liv- 
ing men of marked accomp ishment. The 
calerdar is free at Pope Manufacturing 
Company’s stores or any of cur readers 
can obtain it by sendirg five two-cent 
stamps to Pope Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn., or 143 Sigel street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A MODEST PETITION. 

Little Johnnie hed been taught to ask a 
hblessiag at the table. One mouring there 
was company prezent to breakf et, and 
Johnnie, being a little embarrassed, made 
the following brief petition: “Oh, Lord, 
forgtve us for this food.”—March Lippin- 
cott’s. 


AN EMBRYONIC DIPLOMAT. 

The schoolmistress, assuming a very 
patronizing air, said to little six-year-old 
Johnny--“Now, my gocd little boy, spe'l 
kitten.” 

looked pyzzled for a moment, 
then smilinglty replied—“Oh, kitter.s is too 


smali—try me On cat.” 


G. 
M. Cc. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE 


Vol. LX.—No. 25. 


Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates how 
essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictly ECONOMY and 
CLEANLINESS. 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS 4 


Protects the Text-books from 


Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Repairs Instantly 


Broken or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, 


Mends Perfectly 


Torn may without destroying legibility of printing, through the systematic use of the 


Sold Direct to the Schools. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities ! 


Who else treats you this way? 


Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100% Longer 


OLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MASS 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 


WHO SHOULD HAVE 
BETTER AY. 


TEACHERS 


The women who teach in the public 
schools of this city are notoriously under- 
paid, and this fact has long been a dis- 
credit to Troy. 

Proof of this statement is found in a 
comparison with what is paid in other 
cities of the same class or of similar pop- 
ulation, to teachers doing the same kind 
of work. In Troy the maximum for the 


women schoo! teachers, except in the high 
school or for department principals, is 
$500. In Albany the same teacher is paid 
$600, in Syracuse and in Ut.ca $650, in 
Recehester $700, and in Yonkers $800. This 
unseemly disproportion in the case of 
Troy should be removed. 

The Teachers’ Association of this city 
has presented to the commissioners of 
education and to the board of estimate 
and apportionment a plea for proper pay 
for the women teachers. Thie plea should 
be promptly and suitably regarded. 

An additional element of justice in the 
granting of such a petition is the fact 
that under the new superintendent of 
schools preparations have been made to 
placé Troy’s public education on a higher 
plane than it has ever occupied before. 
This means greater requirements from 
the teachers, and a demand for increased 
earnestness and energy in their effort. 

While, owing to the large expend.tures 
which are necessary in the improvement 
of various municipal departments at 
present, it might not be advisable imme- 
diately to place the salaries of these 
teachers om a par with even those of A!- 
bany, which are lowest in the list of other 
cities of the same class, a_ bezinning 
should be made. The first-year salary of 
a teacher is now $350. It would seem to 
be feasible as we!l as just to advance that 
minimum go as to make the figure for the 
first year say $400. following that by an 
addition of $50 each year until the salary 
should be $600, which is equal to what is 
row paid in our neighbcr city of Albany 
and which wou'd then be less than the 
salary in most cities of like standing with 
Troy. This would be a gradual advance 
to proper conditions, and the Troy Times 
is confident that the taxpayers of the city 
will not object to this preg esive 
reasonable meacure of justice. There is 
no other place where efficiency is so im- 
portant as in the education of the citys 


We have a complete set of first-class map 
plates covering the World, with 


Separate State Maps 
Replete in every detail and compiled with the 
greatest care. Size of plates, 9x12 inches, 
ce lored handsomely, and wou'd be pleased to 
quote figures for editions of separate maps or 
entire set. 


State Maps 
County Maps 


Road Maps 


BORMAY & COMPANY 
64 Fulton St.. - NEW YORK CITY 


Illustrators, Engravers, Electrotypers 
cow 


children, and while economy and effi- 
ciency are compatible, good results can- 
net be expected from penuriou:ness. 

The time has come to correct a glaring 
injustice. The salaries of the women 
school teachers of Troy should be in- 
creased.—-Troy Times. 
RESOLUTIONS FOR 

SHOPPERS. 


CHRISTMAS 


RESPONSIVE READING. 


Resolve: 

To buy no present that you cannot 
afford. 

To give no present 
rather keep yourself. 

To send no present that mizht as well 
be labeled as once R. R.—“Receive and 
reciprocate.” 

To remember that the shop girl is 
human and not a machine. 

To carry home all small packages. 

To do your shopping as early as pos- 
sible. 

To shop only as much as ycu have 
strength for. so- that when Cbristmas 
comes you won’t be “just tired to death.”’ 

To keep to the right. 

To be polite. 

To make up your mind as far as pos- 
sible what you want to buy, and about 
how much you can spend, before you en- 
ter the shop. 

To keep your temper—always! 

To let the woman with the baby have 
the right of way. 

To observe the law of suitability in the 
giving of presents; why send the poorest 
of your friends a fifty-cent present, and 
almost hreak yourself by spending as 
many dollars for a gift for the woman 
whose life is a reguiar cake-walk of lux- 
uries? 

To remember that painstakiug care ex- 
ercised in the choice of a gift is an evi- 
dence of love on the part of the donor. 

To be as happy as von can, and make 
others as happy as ycu can, 

To remember the chi.dren in the hospi- 
tals. 

And your sick or sorrowful friend. 

To realize that it is use ess to expect a 
roerry Christmas if you have to face the 
New Year in a financial condition verging 
upen bankruptcy. 

To try, when you are buying the doll 
for your own little girl, to get one that 
seme poor child can hug to its warm little 
heart. 

To remember that children never forget 
their early Christmas days, and it is 
worth a sacrifice to make them so full of 
joy that in after life the m-mory of them 
shall be a precious possession gilding all 
their childhood. 


that you would 


The Isaac Pitman Shorthand has been 
exclusively adopted for wse in the diy 
and evening high schools of the boroughs 
of Manhattan, the Pronx, Brooklyn, 
Queens, and Richmend, comprisng 
Greater New York, commencing January. 
1905, for a period of five years. 

Announcement has been made by Ir- 
win Shepard of Winona, Minn., secretary 
of the National Educational Association, 
that the forty-fourth annual convention 
of the National Fducational A-s»ociation 
would be held at Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J., July 3 to July 7, 1905. 

— 

The habits of men reflect veal opinions 
of women with whom they associate. No 
man has the courage to endure the con- 
tempt of women. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—With a most attractive cover and a 
varied list of contents, ineluding the 
latest news of the fashions and literary 
and domestic features of the greatest in- 


terest, the Delineator for January is ai 
altogether excellent number. The regu- 
lar fashion display is supplemented by a 
strikingly illustrated article on “I'he 
Stage as a School of Costume.” showing 
the close relations that exist between toe 
theatre and the world of style. Herbert 
D. Ward and Seumas McManus cont:ibute 
stories of rare charm, and a very cle,er 
writer descibes the “smart set” in Wash- 
ington society. “Jesus, Lover ef My Soul” 
is the first paper in a series, by Allan 
Sutherland, giving the history and ro- 
mance of the famous hymns of the world, 
and in the “Composers’ Series” the love 
story of Mendelssohn and Cecile is ra- 
lated by Gustav Kobbe. For children 
there is a wealth of interesting matter. 
Among the domestic topics, in addit.on 
to the regular fea.ures, is the fi:st pap r 
of “The Making of a Housewife,” - by 
Isabel Gordon Curtis. A new dep:rtment, 
“Goud Looks,” supplements a serie; of 
papers along similar lines that appearei 
during the past year. 


“Remember, my son,” said the old man 
to his son, who was about to join the 
army, “‘never talk back to ycur oflicers.” 

“But, father,” inguired the young 
American, anxiously, ‘“‘suppos'ng they talk 
back te me?”’—Syracuse Heraid. 


Nickel-in-the-s!ot machines ain’t ’lowed 
on Wall street. The men that run things 
there say it ain’t the competition they’re 
‘fraid of so much as ’tis the moral effect. 
—A. J. Water hous in Sunset Magzaz. ne. 


IN SCHOOL ROOMS 
One of the greatest aids to modern instruction, 
Profitably employed in the study of Astronomy, 
Physical and Commercial Geography, 


Science, Art and other branches. Every schoo 
should have one. Illustrated catalogue free. 
McALLISTER MFG, OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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The luxury of C. P. 
unequalled 
Sie eping ¢ 
Cars and the com- 
of the New 4 
roved Tourist 4 
eping Cars 
eost no more than 
via other lines. 


4 
4 
4 
4 


Expert Travelling 
Passenger 
ployed to give details 
and estimate rates for 
any tour combination 
you may select. 


TICKETS 


to the 


PACIFIC 
COAST, 


POC 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RY. 
Through Car Lines to 
Chicago, St, Louis. 
St. Paul, and Pacific 
Coast. 


Write H. J. COLVIN, 
962 Washington Stree! 
Boston. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


TEACHERS’ 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFIPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ 


Rail 
NCV, ““cHicaco. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
N O ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for choalar and blank to-day. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 22‘ no expense upon candidates by guessing about vacan- 


Its recommendations count. 


the agency.” “it DOCS NOt ask candidates to gamble against odds. 
101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, (Write us.) Y, M,C. A. Building, Portland, Me. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. A. SCOTT & €O., Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


tt TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 

Four American Indians .,............. --. Whitney & 
The Coming of the Christ Child........... 
A Little Journey to Norway............+++++: 
William Ellery Channing.... ..........- 
Compromises ....... 
Routine and Ideals.. .. .. 
Judith of Bethulia.. ..... 
Government and the Citizen............. 
The Road im ee 
Beethoven and His Forerunners........... 
The Negro: The Southerner’s Problem ......... eoece 


Felmley and Shutts’ Arithmetic.......... Felmley & 
Tower of Peiée.. 

Famous Men of Greece .............ee.00: Haaren & 
The Wisdom of Robert Louis Stevenson........-..+ ‘ 
Japanese Floral 


Author. Publisher. Price, 
Tupper C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. $1.50 
Perry American Book Company, ‘“ — 
Nelson A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 05 
George 4g -20 
Chadwick Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, Boston. 1.75 
Brig; “ “ “ “ 1.00 
Ashley The Macmillan Company, N. Y. -70 
Hewlett = 6.00 
Mabie “ “ 1.50 
Mason “oe 1.50 
Edwards Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati. 1 50 
Page Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25 
Gi son “ 4.20 
Roberts “ 50.00 
Grant “ “ “ “ 1.50 
Playne E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. - 1.00 
Whiston W.A. Wilde & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Shutts Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 35 
Heilprin J.B. Lippincott Company, Phila. 3.00 
Poland University Publishing Co.,N. Y. —— 
— Scott-Thaw Company, 1.25 
Clement Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. — 


VARIETIES. 


REPARTEE. 


They had not met in some years, and he 
told her that she had grown as plump as 
« partridge; at’which she cried: “Oh, 
now you are making game of me!’’—Octo- 
ber Lippincott’s. 


She—“What are these magazine guns 
the papers talk about so often?” 

He—Probably its some gun powerful 
enough to send a projectile through the 
advertising portion of the average maga- 
zine,’’-—Chicago Daily News. 


OBJECT LESSON ON A CAT. 


The teacher in a grammar school was 
giving an object lesson on the “cat.” 
“Who can tell me to what family the cat 
helongs?” she inquired. Seven or eight 
of the larger children were questioned 
and could not tell, so she asked one of the 
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smaller pupils. “Can you tell us, Bob- 
bie?” she inquired of a small, serious lit- 
tle chap. 

“Yes’m,”’ piped up Bobbie, “the cat be- 
longs to the family what owns it.”— 
School Ioard Journal, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sule oy druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cénts a 
bottia 


HIS LETTER. 

When Willie Blank was at the seashore 
last summer his father wrote to him quite 
frequently, and in each letter inclosed ten 
cents or a quarter to add to the little lad’s 
pleasure. Willie was no letter-writer, 
but one day he managed to compose the 
following comprehensive epistle, which he 
sent to his father: — 

“Deare Papa: I got all your leters, 
and you have put some munny in each 
one of them. Please write oftener. Your 
luving son, William.”—June Woman's 
Home Companion. 


DETROIT, CHICAGO, AND THE WEST 


are most speedily and comfortably 
reached by the fast trains of the Mich’ gan 
Central, “the Niagara Falls Route.” Ten 
days’ stor-over without extra charge is 
permitted at Niagara Falls on all through 
tickets. All day-trains stop at Falls View, 
affording a grand view of the Great Cat- 
aract. For illustrated folder write to W. 
H. Underwood, G. E. P. agent, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


OUTLINE STUDY OF EVANGELINE 


Very helpful to reader, teacher and class. 
Uniform with our series of Outline Studies 
in College English, by Maud Elma Kingsley. 


Price 15 cents, postpaid 
THE PALMER COMPANY 
Publishers of Education 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


NOT A M AN but the man is what we try to recommend. Some weeks ago Superintendent Darcy 
of East Orange, N. J., wrote that on a certain day he should be here, and would like 

to have us ready to recommend two or three men for a grammar school principalship. When he came we 
said, ‘‘ The best man we know for such a place at $1,500 is W. H. Smith of Binghamton. He is a Harvard 
praceets, resident of the State Grammer School Principals’ Association, a first-rate fellow, and macenay, 
acharming wife.”” Mr. Darcy looked over his BUT suppose he doesn’t suit, who is your next best 4 
credentials and was favorably impressed. ‘* Now —‘*We have nonext best. For just your place he 
is 80 much the best man that we have nobody else anywhere near him.”-—On December 13 Mr. Darcey wrote 
us: ‘‘ Mr. Smith of Binghamton was last evening unanimously elected principal of our Stockton school, at 
a starting salary of $1,500. Please anor my hearty thanks for your suggestion of Mr. Smith’s name, and 
our information concerning him, I have seenalarge numberof men in connection with this position, 


ut believe that, all things considered, Sd 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term begtining September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


(EX AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900) 


introduces to Coll 
MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools ‘and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T*e Pratt Teachers’ Agency new 


Recommends eollege and normal gradua' specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public d private 
schools, and families. Advises parents WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


occur frequently in 
U D N | schools and coll ges 
during fail aud - 

ter mw avd must be flied promptly. If not saiisfactoriuy locatou write vor pa: ticuiars. 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


H E B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Norma! Schoo! vacancies, 
4 s and the best College vacanc,, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency, We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


HE SOUTH AND WEST 


teachers than an 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For f information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh B8t. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 (Cooper Bidg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., §18 Parrott Bldg. 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash.,313 Rookery Block Los ANGELES, Cal., Stimson Block. 


Boston, Mass, : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
hed 1855. 


Schermerhorn tam se. | conn 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions 
We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether ex- 
perienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advunce their interests. We are 
filling positions for such teachers at ali seasons of the year, and can certainly be of service to thuse who 
are seeking positions or promotions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wi ns h i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-4 Beacon St. . - « Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


Q.2 WM. F. JARVIS 


American Teachers Bureau, 
St. Louis. 28th year 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLDG. Dzs Mornzgs, Iowa. 


Kellogg WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Hducation 

dated Jan. 1, 1903 and April 9, 1903. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


’s5 Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Bo, 61 B. Oth NewYork. 
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432 JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION... 


Vol. LX.—No. 25. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS ON 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Carefully graded to the needs and comprehension of the various grades. 
By DR. J. A. CULLER, Miami University. 


The First Book can be profitably used by any child who can read fairly well. 
The Third Book is sufficiently advanced for any pupil in the highest grades, in- 
cluding the high school, and the Second Book is adapted to the needs of pupils 
in the intermediate grades. 


These books are pure physiology. 

No attempt is made to gain the attention of pupils by side excursions 
and diversions. _* 

The [ethod of treatment arouses and maintains interest. 

The language is easily untlerstood and is marked by the avoidance of 
technical and stilted expressions. a 

Pupils are made to realize that they are studying about themselves. 

Experiments are incorporated in the text. . 

The treatment of Alcohol and Narcotics is strong, logical, and sensible. 

The physical side of the subject is given the prominence it deserves, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Full information given on application. 


New England Agency 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


EAST AND WEST 


Between ST. PAUL AND PORTLAND through Fargo, 
Bismarck, Billings, Helena, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, run the punctual, magnificently appointed 


trains of the 


NORTHERN RY. 


Remember this when going to the 


Lewis and Glark Exposition 


at Portiand in 1905 


C. E. FOSTER, Dist. Pass. Agt., 207 Old South Bid., Boston, Mass. 
Send four cents for Lewis and Clark Booklet to 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. 


Boston, Mass. Waterbury, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE ELECTRIC CLOCK AND 
PROGRAM BELL SYSTEMS 


For Schools, Colleges, Public Buildings, Factories, &c. 


_| Self-winding Regulators with Sec- 
Pr < neg Clock most com onds Beat Attachment, for lab- 
Pp ete nown. 


oratory work. 
Write for catalog and estimates. [mJ 


| 


| 


College of Oratory. 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, ana 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
zow BOSTON, MASs. 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bil! 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). 


Frice in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
YORE: ‘ CHICAGO: 


BOSTON: NEW 
29.A Beacon St. 


10 East 14th St., Manhattan. 


878 Wahash Ave. 


Educational Institutions 


COLLEGES 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


M455. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 


for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
_For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBurG, Mass. 


For both sexes... For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


PUBLISHING Any Information. 
COMPANY 


N. E. Dept. 


27-29 West 23d St. 
v New York. v 


120 Summer Street, »<—~— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE. 


The Executive Civil Service of the 
United States, says Bulletin 12\of the 
Bureau of the Census, comprises all per- 
sons in the employ of the executive 
branches of the Federal government, ex- 
cept enlisted men in the military and 
naval branches. 

They number 150,383; 25,675 of them are 
located in the District of Columbia, and 
124,708 elsewhere. Males number 137,061 
and females 12,222. Native Americans 
comprise 135,575, and foreign born 14,808. 
By class of work the analysis is:— 


Protessional, botanical, and _ scien- 
Mechanical .......... dad vo 
Subclerical and laborers ........... 26,888 


Included in the 150,383 are 74,196 post 
masters, 10,855 employees of non-free de 
livery post-offices, and 18,140 employees at 
navy yards and stations. The remaining 
17,595° are distributed through the smaller 
bureaus and branches of the service. By 
departments the distribution of 150,383 
is :— 


Post-office Department .........+... 89,747 
Treasury Department ...............23,093 
Department of the Interior ......... 8,399 
' Dept. of Commerce and Labor ...... 6,433 
Department of Agriculture ......... 4,115 
Government Printing Office ........ 4.027 
Navy Department 2,295 
Department of Justice .........+.-- 792 
Smithsonian Institution ............. 337 
Interstate Commerce Commission ... 147 
Civil Service Commission .........-. 126 
Department of State ........-..e0-s 313 


In addition to the foregoing and ex- 
clusive -of ambassadors, consuls, and the 


like, there are employed 120,786, d's- 
tributed us follows, according to the 
Official Register :— 

Post-oflice Department ........... £5,093 
Navy Department ......... 18,449 
War Department 18,914 
Department of the Interior ..... ess Sao 
Treasury Department ....... 413 
Dept. of Commerce and Labor ..... 194 
Department of Justice 70 
Department of State .........eeeees 21 
Smithsonian Institution ........... 4 


The total number of Executive Civil 
Service employees is, therefore:— 
Enumerated in Census Bulletin... .150,383 
Enumerated in Official Register ...120,786 


Tutal 271,169 


Of the 150,385, 1,367 are from seventy to 
seventy-nine years of age, and 101 are 
eighty years or over; 2,610 have seived 
from thirty to thirty-nine years, and 328 
have held their positions for forty years or 
over. 


Putting the Census Bulletin and the Offi- 
cial Register enumerations together we 
have the following as the complete classi- 
fication of Executive Civil Service em- 
ployees by departments:— 


Commerce and Labor .............. 6,627 
Agriculture .......0. wo was. 4,115 
Government Printing ............ 4,027 
Smithsonian Institution ,.......... 341 
Interstate Commerce Commission .. 147 
Civil Service Commission ......... ‘ 126 


In each department and independent 
.Otfice in the District of Columbia the 
averages are:— 


Service 

Selary Age years 

Interstate Commerce ... 1,291 42 1) 
Civil Service Com. ..... 1,252 34 7 
1,216 40 7 
Commerce and Labor .. 1,139 39 5 
Government Printing ... 1,007 42 10 
‘Treasury ...... dp OOS 41 11 
Agriculture ..... bei Edd on 28 37 6 
Smithsonian Inst. ...... 925 40 10 
Of the 150,383 census enumeration, 


50,002 employees recéive less than $720 per 

year. Only 850 receive $2,500 or over. 
Uncle Sam is certainly not liberal in the 

matter of official salaries. Nor can only 

thirty-nine employees for the White House 

be considered an extravagant outfit. 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


EASY WORK 

I'd like to have a nice soft job, 
Where I could simply be 
A sort of weekly visitor 

draw my salaree; 
And then, as that got burdensome 

And seemed inclined to bore me, : 
l‘d like to have some fellow paid 

To go and draw it for me! 

—Baltimore News. 


He—“Did you see the pleased expres- 
sion on her face when I told her she 
didn’t look any older than her daughter?” 

She—“No; I was looking at the expres- 
sion on her daughter’s face,’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


Riches have wings all right, but they 
are, it would seem, trained only for an 
outward flight.—Judge. 
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